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Aotes. 
TRADING VENTURES IN 1780. 

In the month of January, 1781, the good ship 
Lord North cleared from the port of London for 
Bencoolen and China, with what appears to have 
been a very miscellaneous cargo. I possess the 


original accounts of some of the commercial results | 
of the voyage, and these results appear to me | 


worthy of being placed upon record, if only as a 
means of contrasting the profits made upon 
mercantile ventures a century ago with those 
realised at the present time. What the latter may 
be I have no idea ; but I h ype that among readers 
of “N. & Q.” interested in the subject one may be 
found who will kindly requite this information 
with data (or with, at least, his general conclusions 
from private data) on which to base some such 
comparison as I have suggested. 

In the following notes of the goods shipped on 
board the Lord North, the first column of figures 
exhibits the cost of the goods, and the second 
column the profit made, over and above the cost, 
by the sale of them :— 

Profit. 
£313 16 1 

118 4 0 


Brass Wire... 

Bars of Iron wt ot 

Haberdashery, Shoes, Mil- 
linery, Watches, &c, 


125 3 9 
Porter and Cyder 3 


9 
3 
22815 0 


> | Hats and Hosiery 
| Tin Ware and Beet 





| Was the snuff damaged by sea-watez 





Oilman’s Stores 

Butter and Cheese ” 

Gauzes _ ose ape 

Phaeton and Harness, sold at 
Bencoolen 

Cloth 

Lead 

Furs 

Camblets ... son ‘ 

Smalts and Prussian Blue 

Clocks and Watches 

Window Glass _ 

Flints, and an Iron Chest 

Cabinet Ware... _ 

Earthen and Glass Ware 

Saddk ry 

Wine 

Cutlery _ gre 

Toys and Turnery Ware 

Ale and Cyder : 

Ironmongery 

Gunpowder ... 

Stationery sen 

Cassimere and Shoes 


> bo Oe He DO H DO OO Her I Co 
= O02 CO 


st ed — 
~ _ 


le Boxes* 

Mathematical Instruments 

Grocery and Haberdashery 

Fowling-pieces, Pistols, a 
Sword, a Still, Buttons, 
Shoe Buckles, &c. 


£6147 2 OF £3133 18 4} 
On only two articles does there ir to have 
been a loss. The largest amount on any one thing 
in the whole cargo was 1,110/. 17s. invested, sin- 
gularly and unfortunately, in snuff,—1,400 lb. of 
“ Brazil Snuff,” bought at fifteen lings a pound. 
The loss upon its sale in China was 436/. 7s. Was 
the shipper’s judgment at fault in snuff? Had he 
been imposed upon by some rascally Portuguese ? 


) 


nn 
mi 


—_ ce. 
If the last, 
let us hope that the underwriters at Lloyds’ paid 
the deficit. An amount laid out in salt, 
pickles, &c., also resulted in a trifling loss. 

On the return voyage, from C! to England, 
the cargo included : 


vinegar 


Cassia ligaea and Cassia buds, Profit, 
Gamboge, Sago, 
ric, and Rhubarb 

Mother of Pearl Shells wn we 2 8s 

China Ware, Silks, Lacquered 
Ware, Paper-hangings, &c. 

Tea ese ese eee ee 


{1 £1230 16 104 
14917 4 
144 O11] 40 13 11 
. 2491 17 7 859 1 4 
£4216 10 14 £2280 9 65:3 
On the outward voyage, at Bencoolen, on the 
west coast of the Island of Sumatra, three 
bars of gold and a quantity of arrack, costing 
together 7961. 1s. 8d., had been shipped for sale 
in China, where they realised a profit of 2821. 
Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 
26, Bedford Place, Russell Square. 


* What are “ beetle boxes”? 
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“ ETYMOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY,” BY C. BLACKIE. 


The above book, which has an introduction by 
John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh, is one that ought to be 
interesting to the readers of “ N. & Q.,” treating, 
as it does, of a subject much discussed in these 

zes, The author has done his work modestly 
and fairly well. Of course, it can only serve as a 
temporary handbook, to be one day superseded by 
a dictionary eight times the size, that will explain, 
or enable us to explain, all the local names in 
Great Britain. The introduction, which is pro- 
minently announced, the author of it holding the 

lace of honour on the title-page, is written in a 
ively but somewhat flippant style, and seems 
intended to please tourists in Scotland. Perhaps it 
is charitable to suppose that the Professor inten- 
tionally wrote down to the level of the tourist 
order of intellect. 

(1.) P. 15. “The tourist will find at Glenelg 
(from sealg, to hunt).”—No explanation is given of 
the loss of the s, if the above be right. 

(2.) Ib. “Beag... signifying ‘little,’ evidently 
the same as jx in the Greek pxpds.”—Is this, then, 
the philology of a Professor of Greek? Anybody 
in a local examination would lose ten marks for 
such a statement. 

(3.) Ib. “ Ardnamorchuan (the rise of the great 
ocean, cuan perhaps from «xeavos).”—Here we 
have the obsolete inaccuracy of deriving Greek from 
Gaelic. The improbability of the etymology is 
obvious. 

(4.) P.16. “Inver... of which aber is only 
a syncopated form, a variation which, small as it 
appears,” &c.—Will any sound philologist of 
“N. & Q.” bear this out ? 

(5.) P. 17. Mauro-nero: Here “ vépo, as old, 
no doubt, as Nereus, having come into its pre- 
Homeric rights and driven out the usurping ddwp.” 
—Why should Nypevs contain a root older than 
vdwp ? , What reason is there for saying that the 
latter was added to the Greek tongue later? 

6.) Ib. In speaking of “Cairngorm,” a hill, 
“the dark blue cap,”*he might have instanced the 
“Highlandman’s Bonnet,” a hill near Buncrana, 
co. Donegal. 

(7.) P. 19. “Cluny (Gaelic cluain; possibly 
only a variety of griin, green).”—Is this to be 
accepted ? 

(8.) P. 23. “Lag, in Greek Adxxos, in Latin 
lacus, a hollow filled with water.”-—I do not know 
whether the last five words refer to lag or lacus. 
Anyhow, the original meaning of Aaxxos and lacus 
is a hollow or rift of any kind. We see the root in 
Aaxe-Satpwv,* “the land of rifts,” which its 
Homeric epithet xytwecoa suits well. 

(9.) P. 24. “ Lon, Scotch loan; e. g. Loanhead 
is fundamentically identical with the English lane 





* See Hayman’s Odyssey, 8. v. 





and lawn.”—Is not the connexion with lane un- 
certain / 

(10.) Ib. “Wick=a bay, with the Gaelic 
article prefixed, seems to have blundered itself 
into Nigg at Aberdeen.”—Must not this» be 
obelized ? 

(11.) Ib. Kintail is connected with Kin and 
salen, salt; but no explanation of the change 
from s to t. 

(12.) P. 25. “The Gaelic wisge, water, of which 
the Latin aqua is an abraded form, appears in the 
names of Scottish rivers,as Esk. Avon is the 
Gaelic amhainn, evidently softened down by 
aspiration from the Latin amnis.”—Now here Mr. 
Blackie contradicts himself. In the first sentence 
we are told that a Latin word (aqua) is derived 
from a Gaelic word (wisge), and in the second the 
tables are turned, and we are told that a Gaelic 
word (amhainn) is derived from a Latin word 
(amnis). Of course, both statements are equally 
untrue. The wordsare all cognate, and come from 
a common source. But what a depth of ignorance 
does the above quotation reveal ! 

(13.) P. 26. Inverness is derived from Inver, 
and eas from esk, but the nm is not explained. Is 
not Ness itself a waterfall in Ireland ? 

(14.) P. 27. The Professor binds about his feet 
with the gold chains of etymology the Hebrew 
Beth in Palestine, the Danish Bo (Skibo and 
Buness) and By, and English booth. He forgets 
that the Semitic and Aryan languages are radically 
distinct, and that the banks of the Jordan are 
dangerous ground for the etymologist. 

(15.) P. 29. Tyndrum from Tigh =a house. 
But how do you account for then? Enuphony is 
a dangerous refuge. Why not explain it like 
Tynwald, “the ridge of assembly” ? 

(16.) P. 30. “Tighnafead, i.e. Whistle House 
( fead, a whistle, Latin fides).”—I very much doubt 
the connexion. Fides, connected with odidy, = 
(1) a string, (2) a stringed instrument, «und has 
nothing in common with a whistle, which, I hope, 
was an instrument of torture unknown to the 
Romans. 

(17.) P. 34. Kill (e. g. in Columbkill) is derived 
from cella, a shrine. Of course that is unlikely. 
But are they even cognate? The first meaning of 
cella is “a small store-place,’ and the meaning 
“a shrine” is later. Cella may, perhaps, be con- 
nected with celo, xadimrw, &e. In old High 
German hehlan is connected with it, also hehlen. 
Kill ought to be hill if connected with cella. Prof. 
Blackie ignores Grimm’s law. 

(18.) P. 35. “Muenster in Westphalia, from 
povacript, in modern Greek a cathedral, English, 
minster.”—How can an old German name be 
derived from a queer modern Greek word? The 
connexion of Muenster with minster and monastery 
seems clear enough. 

(19.) P. 36. In speaking of Laxfiord, West 
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Ross-shire, “a stream well known to salmon- 
fishers,” Leix-lip, in co. Dublin, might have been 
instanced. 

I would end with a query, and ask the 
opinions of competent readers in answer to my 
questions Nos. 4, 7, 9, 10,15. H. 8. Skipton. 

Hatherly Place, Cheltenham. 





ARMS OF THE SCOTISH SEES. 

I. S. Andrews (Archbishopric).—Az., a saltire, 
arg. (Edmonston’s Heraldry) ; also, saph., a saltire 
—being the X-shaped cross of 8. Andrew the 
Apostle—pearl (Spotswood, Append.) ; and, some- 
times, az., 8. Andrew carrying on his breast his 
proper cross, arg., on which saltire he is occasionally 
represented expanded (Ex Sigillis archiepis., 
Laing, &c.). 

1. Dunkeld.—Arg., a cross of Calvary, sa., 
between two passion nails, gu. (Edmonston). 

2. Aberdeen.—Az., a temple, arg., S. Michael 
standing in the porch, mitred and vested ppr., his 
dexter hand elevated to heaven, praying over three 
children in a boiling caldron of the first ; in his 
sinister hand a crosier (Edmonston). 

3. Moray.—Az., a church, arg., 8. Giles in a 
pastoral habit, ppr., standing in the porch, hold- 
ing in his sinister hand an open book of the last ; 
on his head a mitre, and in his dexter hand a 
passion cross, both or. 

4. Brechin.—Arg., three piles meeting in the 
point in base, gu. (Edmonston). These are said to 
be the arms formerly borne by the Wisharts, Lords 
of Brechin. 

5. Dunblane.—Arg., a saltire (or cross of 8. 
Andrew), engrailed, az. (Edmonston). 

6. Ross.—Arg., 5. Boniface on the dexter, his 
hands across his breast, ppr.; on the sinister, 
a bishop vested in a long robe, close girt, purp., 
mitred or, in his sinister hand a crosier of the last 
(Edmonston). 

7. Caithness.—Az., a crown of thorns, or, be- 
tween three saltires, arg. (Edmonston). 

8. Orkney.—Arg., S. Magnus vested in royal 
robes, on his head an antique crown, in his dexter 
hand a sceptre, all ppr. (Edmonston). 

II. Glasgow (Archbishopric).—Arg., a tree grow- 
ing out of a mount in base, surmounted by a 
salmon, in fesse, all ppr., in his mouth an amulet, 
or; on the dexter side a bell pendant to the tree 
growing of the second (Edmonston). 

_9. Galloway.—Arg., 8. Ninian clothed in a pon- 
tifical robe, purp., on his head a mitre, and in his 
dexter hand a crosier, both or; his sinister hand 
across his breast (Edmonston). 

_10. Argyle.—Az., two crosiers indorsed in sal- 
tire, or; in chief, a mitre of the last (Edmonston). 

11. The Isles.—Az.,S. Columba in a boat at sea, 
all ppr. ; in chief, a blazing star, or (Edmonston). 
12. Edinburgh (see erected by King Charles L., 








September 29, a.p. 1633).—Az., a saltire, arg. ; in 
chief, a mitre of the last, garnished, or (Edmon- 
ston). 

I give the above as the complement of Mr. 
Watcorrt’s “Arms of the English Sees” (“N. & Q.” 
5% §. ii, 462, 519; iii. 37), and merely as an 
attempt or essay, for the old heraldic nomenclature 
of Edmonston is undoubtedly rather clumsy, and 
even obscure in some instances. The “heraldic 
notes ” of Rev. John Woodward of Montrose, N.B., 
in that beautifully got up work by Albert Warren, 
Arms of the Episcopates of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Emblazoned and Ornamented (London, 
1868), may be consulted with advantage on this 
subject, though it might be fuller as regards the 
Scotish and Irish portions, and Mr. Woodward’s 
appropriate remarks are open to argument, and 
even correction sometimes, I venture to say. 

A. 8. A. 

Richmond. 





“LA SUPERSTITION.” 

The following very powerful denunciation of the 
crimes committed in the name of Religion, is to 
be found in that strange compound of erudition 
and raillery which “le Grand Docteur Chryso- 
stomus Matanasius, Dr. Q. 8S. M. D. LL.,” gave to 
the world under the form of a criticism on Le 
Chef-@euvre un Inconnu. He has been speaking 
of the use of “fut” for “ etoit,” and says :— 

“ Ces changemens de temps sont ordinaires aux Poétes 
En voici un exemple incontestable. I] est tiré d’un trés- 
beau Poéme, qu'un Savant de ma connoissance prépare 
sur la Superstition & sur les malhowreuxr effets quelle 
produit. Aprés avoir parlé des grandes Croisades, il dit, 
* Rois, Sujets acharnez aux Projets d’outre-Mer, 

Une Indulgence en poche, & 1’Oriflame en I'air, 

Inondant |’Univers d’un deluge de crimes, 

Et de l’orgueil Papal execrables Victimes, 

Se ruoient péle-méle a l’antre du Lion, 

S‘alloient faire emp4ler pour la Sainte Union, &c. 

Il ajoiite sur les cruautés qu’on a exercées sur les 
Vaudois 
“Tl faudroit un Homers & plusieurs IL1apgs, 

Pour tracer les exploits des nouvelles Croisades ; 

D'un VireILe allarmé réunir les cent voix, 

Pour peindre un Monstre horrible égorgeant les Vaudois. 

D’affreux Moines poussez de fureurs infernales, 

Marchoient en Colonels sous les Aigles Papales, 

Dans la crasse du Froc, volant de rang en rang, 

Respiroient, Croix en main, le carnage & le sang, 

On efit vi chaque jour les Villes saccagées, 

De morts & de mourans les Campagnes jonchées ; 

Et l’innocent Agneau qui fuyoit son Boucher, 

Consumé par la faim, ou conduit au bucher. 

On ett vi, des NeRons ressuscitant la rage, 

Ces Précheurs mesurer le supplice au courage ; 

Et des Chrétiens souffrez par ces pieux Bourreaux, 

Exposez dans la nuit pour servir de fanaux. 

On eit vi, d’un Rocher rouler dans les Vallées 

Maris, Enfans, aux yeux des Meres empalées. 

On eit va fendre en l’air des corps humains minez, 

D’autres encor vivans 4 la broche tournez. 

On efit va des Francois devenir des Sauvages, 

Des Chrétiens l’emporter sur les A xthropophages. 
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Le Catholique (on tremble & ces affreux recits) 
Manger du Huguenot, & le mettre en hachis. 
Tant d’autres faits hideux séans A !’A theisme, 
O Ciel ! 5 juste Ciel ! sont les jeux du Papisme. 
L’habit rouge est pour lui l’habit de tous les jours, 
Mais Tigre en négligé qu’est-il en ses atours ! 
Il est aisé de remarquer que ces on erit vi, sont mis 
pour on voyoit, nous ne rapporterons point d’autre 
exemple de ces changemens de temps.” 
Rapa N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“TLanp-pamMn” (5 §, iii. 303, 383.) —It is 


reasonable to suppose that this word is a mere 
corruption, and I do not see what good can come 
of guessing about it; every one’s guess will pro- 
bably be different, and no one will care about any 
one’s solution except his own. But I will just 
point out that Mr. Krueour has seized the oppor- 
tunity of proving (what I suspected before) that 
we are not likely to benefit much by his extra- 
ordinary suggestions. In connecting the Swiss 
landamman with the Latin damnare, he enables 
us to see how little we may trust him. There 
is no mystery about landamman, as it is com- 
posed of land and amman. Wackernagel gives 
ambahtman, ambetman, ambtman, amptman, and 
amman as various spellings of the German amt- 
man, a Word familiar to every child who can repeat 
the common nursery couplet of “ Edelmann, 
Bettelmann, Amtmann, Pastor, Kaufmann, Lauf- 
mann, Maler, Major.” Mr. Kitcour throws in, 
parenthetically, his belief that the Latin damnare 
(really from damnum, loss) is connected with doom 
and deem, as if Grimm’s law had never been heard 
of. Water W. SxKear. 
Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Until I read the paragraphs in “N. & Q.” I 
never had any difficulty in knowing what Antigonus 
meant. Forty years ago an old custom was still 
in use in this district. When any slanderer was 
detected, or any parties discovered in adultery, it 
was usual to lan-dan* them. This was done by 
the rustics traversing from house to house along 
the “ country side,” blowing trumpets and beating 
drums or pans and kettles. When an audience 
was assembled, the delinquents’ names were pro- 
claimed, and they were thus land-damned ; so that 
when Antigonus says :— 

“ Would I knew the villain, 
I would land-damn him,”— 
he simply referred, I think, to this ancient and 
probably wholesome custom of “damning” through- 
out the “land,” that everybody might know the 
villain, and treat him accordingly. 
THORNCLIFFE. 
Buxtor, 





* So pronounced. 





I did not intend “to poke fun at readers of 
‘N. & Q.,’” neither am I sponsor for Hanmer. 
My interpretation was suggested by the words 
land, lant in Grose’s and other provincial glos- 
saries; but, on referring to Reade’s edition, I 
found Hanmer had anticipated me. I consider 
that my explanation (call it Hanmer’s if you like) 
is the most reasonable that has yet been given. 
Upon showing No. 72 of “N. & Q.” to one of the 
best interpreters of Shakspeare (there are but few 
good authorities now-a-days), he stated that he 
had always been of the same opinion as myself. 
My friend also informed me he had found the 
words land, lant for “urine” in several ancient 
writers. R. 8. CHarnock. 

Paris. 

P.S.—I admit I have not found lant-dam, land- 
dam in any other author ; but no one can deny 
that Shakspeare and many other -writers have 
manufactured words by compounding two existing 
words. 


Without entering into the main question, which 
requires much consideration, and without agreeing 
in the condemnation of Hanmer and Dr. Cuar- 
NOCK, I propose to answer the question of Janez 
as to whether such a word as lam or lamb, in the 
sense of beat, ever existed. It is an old word and 
still extant. Nearly twenty years ago, in your 
columns (24 §. i. 45), I gave it as from Beaumont 
and Fletcher's King and No King, Act v. se. 3. 
It will also be found in Halliwell, who quotes 
“T’le lambe your jackett, sirrah!” from MS. 
Lansd., 1033, f. 2; and he adds, “ Hence lamb-pie, 
a sound beating.” Nor is it unknown in the 
United States of America, as I have a recollection 
of a song in which a pugnacious patriot carols forth 
his desire to “ Give the Britishers hell”—what- 
ever that may be— 

** And lam ’em to t’ other side Jordan.” 
I should also say that Webster gives the verb as 
signifying to beat. ~ 

Shinfield Grove. 


Amman in this word is the German Amimann 
(‘Amt = Office), and Hilpert’s Germ.- Engl. Dic- 
tionary gives Amman as the English of Amtmann; 
and, under Amman, has “ [chiefly in Switzerland, 
a civil officer invested with a certain branch of the 
executive government, magistrate, justice of the 
peace] an Amman.” Henry H, Giss. 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent's Park. 





FOLK-LORE 
Surorsurre Foix-Lore, Irems or.—Ez rela- 
tione of a female servant now aged forty. 
1. If a knife drops, it’s a sign that a man’s 
coming to the house ; if a fork drops, it’s a sign 
that a woman ’s coming. 
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If you burn your tea-leaves and dust you ’ll 


be sure to get rich. 


It’s bad luck to shake hands across the table. 
It’s bad luck to carry anything on your 
shoulder in the house. 
5. If you always put your left stocking and 
shoe on first, it prevents toothache 
6. Rain-water caught on Holy Thursday will 
keep sweet for a long while, and is good for bad 
eyes and other ailments. Of course it must be 


corked up ina clean bottle. 
7. It’s bad luck to bring snowdrops 
house. 

When there’s plenty o’ nuts there 
and a many women with child. 
lid is accidentally left up, it’s 
coming. 
woman or a red-haired 
man to come in your house first on a New Year's 
Day ; there ll be a death in it afore the y 
out. [This is the “ Luckybird” superstition : 
Index, “ N. & Q.” 4° 8.] 

In Shropshire we 


into the 
’s & Many 
wasps, 
9. If the teapot- 
a sure sign of a stranger 
10. It’s not lucky for a 





see 


always make a cross on 
the flour after putting it to rise for baking ; 
on the malt in mashing up for brewing. It’ 
keep it from being bewitched. 

12. In Shropshire the lads heave the wenches 
on Easter Monday, and the wenches heave the 
lads on Easter Tuesday ; two lads to a wench and 
two wenches toalad. You heave ’em as high : 
you can, and then kiss Servants used to 
heave their masters when I was little ; I remember 
they told us the old Squire said, “ John, don’t let 
the wenches come to me to-day, I canna bear it ; 
give ’em this instead”: for of course we looked for 
a present. [This is Lancashire also; see Harland 
and Wilkinson. } 

13. If your apron-string comes undone, it’s a 
sign your sweetheart is thinking of you. 

If you turn your bed of a Sunday, 
to lose your sweetheart A. J. 


also 
3 to 


g 


em. 


you ‘1 


sure 


in Scotland count the 
&e., saying, “ A lord, 


“ Carrp.”—The children 
buttons on their waistcoats, 
t laird, a couper, a caird, a rich man, a poor man, 

hangman, a thief.” I believe there is much the 
same rhyme in England. A couper means a horse- 
dealer. J. R. Hate. 


THE 
extract 


Transyl 


Name “Carrpay.”—The 
from _" second volume of 


following is an 
Hungary and 


vania, by John Paget, Esq., new edition, 
1855, page 37 y 
“‘ The inhabitants of this district, extra terminos, are 





a strange, wild set of creatures, original lly se ttle rs from 
Wallachia, and as near as possible in astate of barbarism. 
They are called Kalibaschen, from the Kaliban, or huts 
in which they live, and are su bject to the . mmander of 
the castle of T rzburg. They live chiefly by the pastur- 
age of cattle, for which tl untains and valle 





i¢se m 


offer a tolerable supply; 











and although we were told they 
1ad been much improved of late years, and had even col- 
lected into villages, yet in appearance they are little less 
wild than the bears and wolves, their only neighbours.” 

And I venture to suggest that Shakspeare, 
cially if he visited Venice, was very likely to have 
had this tribe in view when he drew the character 
of Caliban, and that he adopted the name “ Cali- 
ban” fro tribe, instead of forming it by 
metathesis from ‘‘ Cannibal,” as Dr. Farmer very 
ingeniously suggested. VERULAM. 





espe- 


A Paracoy.—I copied lately in Modreny 
parish church, in the pleasant region of North 
Tipperary, the following inscription on the de 7 ased. 
wife of Frederick Falkiner, Esq., Clerk the 
Crown in that portion of the county. As ann 
wives are rare a wife as Willie had,” but in 
sense than Willie’s), and such high-flown 
ary notices are becoming rarer still in our 
more prosaic generation, I thou; ght it b were of 
circulation in the pages of “N. & Q 


“In memory of 
Louisa, wife of Fredk. Falkiner, 
who died 27th of April, 1817, 
aged 
The rectitude of Her Disposition 
was equalled by 
the mildness of Her Temper 
and the kindness of Her A ffections, 
and all were so excellent that in 22 Years 
Her Partner never saw Her in ill humour, 
never heard Her express an unkind word, 
or do an act 
that Reason might not approve. 
Blessed with such a Companion, 
possessed of so true a Friend, 
what should Her Husband fear 
but Her Loss? 
what should He dread 


} »” 


but to survive Her 


‘Sic 








od. 


Pappy. 


“Wom” vor “ Wuo.”—There is a growing 
tendency (a result, perhaps, of our recent discovery 


that grammatical study can be brought to bear 
upon our mother tongue) of inflecting the pronoun 
who where it is unquestionably a nominative. The 
mistake is most frequent when the who represents 
a contracted phrase. It is found in careful com- 


position, and has even been stereotyped in book 
titles, witness “Mind whom you marry” and 
“Take care whom you trust.” The grammatical 


sense of the former title is plainly “ Look after 
your wife,” though no doubt its meaning is “Mind 
who (it is) you marry.” The latter might be 
defended on the ground that the contracted phrase 
may be expanded into “Take care in whom you 


is 


trust.” But an in or a to gives a new fi to 
“trust,” and if intended should be expressed. One 


can hardly doubt that the sense the title is meant 
to convey is, “ Take care who (it is) you trust.” 
Henry ATTWELL. 
Barnes. 
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“Coach and Docs” Sicx.—In_ Hotten’s 
History of Signboards it is stated that “a comical 
ale-house keeper in Oswestry has travestied the 
sign of the Coach and Horses into the Coach and 
Dogs.” This, I presume, was a guess on the part 
of the author. The real history of the signboard 
(which may yet be seen) I have just found in a 
very rare Oswestry pamphlet I had lost sight of 
for years. Told in short it is this :—The Lloyds 
of Llanforda, near the town, were for many years 
the chief men of the place, at the commencement of 
the Civil War one of them being governor of the 
castle. The last of the family was a harum-scarum 
fellow, who sold the estate to Sir William 
Williams (“The Speaker”) in 1685. This Lloyd, 
amongst other random doings, drove about a small 
carriage drawn by dogs, so a public-house, his 
property, in Oswestry had that sign set up. 
Edward Llwyd, the celebrated Welsh antiquary, 
and under-keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, was his illegitimate son. A. R. 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Cannot = Must Not.—Not long ago, at the 
Sydenham Hill station of the London, Chatham 
and Dover line, a French lady of my acquaintance 
found herself on the wrong side of the platform. 
It is a very long way round at that station, and 
one has to go up one steep hill and down another, 
and so the lady prepared to cross the line in spite 
of a monitory notice. “ You can’t cross the line,” 
cries out the station-master. “Oh, yes, I can, thank 
you,” responds the lady ; and over she goes, amid 
the titters of the amused bystanders, and the 
muttered invectives of the enraged station-master, 
who had not been able to get up in time. The 
lady told me afterwards she had thought it was an 
expression of politeness on his part, and that he 
imagined she would really be unable to get down 
on the one side and up on the other. She had 
taken cannot in its literal sense ; and though she 
had passed nearly twenty years and more than 
half her life in England, and spoke English really 
remarkably well, she had not yet discovered that 
cannot sometimes = must not. F. CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Traitts or Hoititanp, Orxney.—The pro- 
prietors of Holland have possessed this estate for 
centuries. The last eight have been alternately 
George and Thomas. Thomas Traill, of Holland, 
born 1728, married 1758, had issue George Ist, 
born 1760, died 1762; George 2nd, born 1773 ; 
his successor, Thomas, present proprietor. The 
youngest son of George 2nd, about a dozen years 
ago, rather startled a company of quidnuncs by 
saying, “I have only attained majority, and my 
uncle died a century ago.” Sera Wait. 


Banpoc is generally defined in modern dic- 
tionaries as “‘a large, fierce dog.” 


One of my 
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old English dictionaries (1759) more explicitly 
adds, “chained up in the day-time, that he may 
be fiercer in the night.” Comparing this with 
the Dutch band-rekel, rarely used now, but clearly 
meaning a chained-up dog, we can have, I should 
say, no doubt now as to the ban(d) in bandog. 
Avex. V. W. Bixxers. 


Leicester Fietps.—In 1790, says Mr. Syl- 
vanus Urban,— 

“The sum paid for the purchase of the Leicester-house 
estate, for the purpose of building a new Opera-house, 
was 30,000/. Mr. Fulke of course clears upwards of 
5,000/. by his bargain, he having bought the whole 
before the master for about 24,870/.; the estate includes 
the late Sir George Saville’s, and two adjacent houses 
in the square, and Bishop and Brummell’s in Lisle street, 
besides the range of shops in the front of the building ; 
the rental of the tenanted part is 1,000/. per annum.” 


Savsace.—The following curious use of this 
word is worth noting : 

“ Thus is the skeleton or anatomie of our body; which 
the flesh cloath’s on every side, not on a continued mase, 
but (for divers motions of the members) parted as it 
were into ropes, or sawsidges, which the anatomist’s call 
muscles."— The Gate of the Latine Tongue Unlocked, by 
W. D., 1656, p. €3. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Fast TRAVELLING. —The Gentleman's Magazine, 
1790, says -— 

“The following is an instance of expedition which 
frequently occurs: A gentleman left London on Monday 
evening, arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday morning, 
found a packet ready to sail for Dublin, arrived there in 
her on Thursday, did the business that occasioned his 
going there; returned by another packet on Friday, 
arrived at Liverpool on Saturday, and was in London 
again on that day week that he left it. Compare this 
with a few years back, when the sober citizen used to 
make his will before he undertook a journey of 200 miles 
into the country, and was a week in effecting it.” 

* & * 


Mustiz, Fustiz, Costrz, &c.— 

“* You must know, then,’ she said, ‘that there are 
different castes in the West Indies. For example, a 
mulatto is the offspring of a black and a white, a mustie 
is the offspring of a white and a mulatto, a fustie is the 
offspring of a mustie and a white, and a costie, you 
wicked man, is the offspring of a fustie and a white. 
You have therefore committed a crime to-night almost as 
heinous as if you had selected for a partner a sambo, 
which all the world knows is the offspring of a mulatto 
and a black.’” 

The above is from Truths from the West Indies, 
by Captain Studholme Hodgson, H.M. 19th Regi- 
ment of Foot, London, 1838. 

W. H. Patrersoy. 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Ir1isu Arr.—The beautiful air which has been 
published in the Collection of the Melodies of Ire- 
land, edited by the late Francis Robinson, Mus. 
Doc., and which, in the works of Thomas Moore, is 
styled the “Song of Inisfail,” has also been long 
known by the name of “ Peggie bhain,” or bawn. 
I should be glad to have any reliable information 
is to the name of the original composer. There 
ippear good grounds for believing it to be an 
Ulster air, composed possibly in the mountains 
of Donegal, Derry, or Antrim, and carried over 
nto Scotland by some of the Irish bards or 
harpers who passed over to that country, where 
they were often most hospitably entertained at the 
residences of the chieftains of the Highlands and 
the Lowland lairds. 

The name Peggie, Peggy, or Peg, is an endear- 
ing diminutive for Margaret, a name celebrated in 
Scottish history. An instance of the use of it 
may be adduced from the title “ Peg-a-Ramsay ” 
of an old Scottish song, mentioned by Shakspeare, 
as I believe, in Twelfth Night. The name of 
Peggy bawn, given to the air to which I have 
dverted in the selection from the Vocal Melodies 
of Ireland, arranged by R. A. Smith, and pub- 


no more of the words I desire but the first line, 

“ As I went over the Highland hills.” I should 

much wish to get the remainder of the song and 

the name of the author. J. Husanp Sita. 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 


Watter Lone.—In Mr. Forster's Life of Sir 
John Eliot there is frequent mention of a Walter 
Long who served in several parliaments. He was 
a member of the popular party, and a fellow 
sufferer of Eliot’s. By a list in Mr. Prendergast’s 
Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, it appears that 
he subscribed largely to the fund for crushing the 
Irish rebellion. As almost all of the subscribers 
obtained lands in Ireland when the war was 
over, I conjecture that Colonel Thomas Long, who 
served under Oliver Cromwell against the rebels, 
was a son of Walter Long, as this Thomas ob- 
tained a grant of Kilbrittain Castle, near Bandon, 
and 4,898 acres (see Bennet’s History of Bandon). 
He was afterwards entrusted with Dublin Castle 
during the absence of Henry Cromwell in England 
Ludlow’s Memoirs). Colonel Long’s property was 
confiscated after the Restoration by the Govern- 


ment. I desire to ask three questions upon this 
subject :—(1.) What relation Colonel Thomas Long 
was to the above-mentioned Walter? (2.) What 


the arms of Walter Long were, and if he was a 
Long of Draycot House, near Chippenham, in 
Wiltshire? (3.) Did Thomas Long leave any de- 





lished in Edinburgh by Robert Purdie in 1825, is 
possibly what has given currency to the idea that 
t isa Scottish air. In this publication there are 
ords in two verses adapted to this air, beginning— 
™ Farew ell, farew ell, dear Erin’s Isle ! 
My native land, adieu ! ” 
signed D. Weir; but I am desirous of obtaining 
the words of another song to the same air, the first 
ine of which, I am told, is 
“ As I went over the Highland hills.” 

In this song the scene is laid in Scotland, and 
it is supposed to be sung by an Irishman, whom 
Scottish farmer wishes to marry his handsome 
daughter, and to whom he offers a suitable 
“tocher” with her—several “ owsen kye” and a 
farm of land tempting offer to « poor young 
Irish lad, a farm servant. But he, though fully 
alive to the charms of the maiden, as well as the 
strong inducements of her father’s proposal, yet 
recalls a previous engagement made with his Irish 
sweetheart, his Peggy bawn, his fair-haired Mar- 
garet, to whom he vowed fidelity when taking 
leave of her, addressing his absent love somewhat 
in the words of a more recent song :— 


“O! Peggie darling, never fear, 

I’m still your faithful swain ; 
Sure, old Ireland is my country, 

And my name is Pat Mac Shane !” 


Unhappily I have as yet been able to obtain 








scendants ? FRANCESCA. 
Intsu SocreTy IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEx- 
tury.—Is there any accredited account of the 


condition of Irish society in the early part of the 
seventeenth century? In “A Chapter of Auto- 
biography,” prefixed to Lord E. Fitzmaurice’s Life 
of Lord Shelburne, there occurs a remark about 
“those uncultivated, undisciplined manners and 
that vulgarity which make all Irish society so 
justly od all over Europe.” Is there any 
authority for so sweeping an assertion? The Irish 
poor were always remarkable for genuine natural 
courtesy of manner, especially in their own country. 
A great many of the Irish nobility and gentry who 
were banished by William IIL. rose to eminence in 
other lands. This does not look as if they were 
“justly odious all over Europe.” It would, how- 
ever, be interesting to know what foundation of 
truth there may be for this strong condemnation. 
W. G. Topp. 


ious 






Sm Georce Bennet, Bart.—This baronet, 
styled of the county of Fife, was created in 1671. 
According to Nisbet, he was living in Poland at 
the time he wrote his System of Heraldry, of 
which the first volume was published in 1722. I 
am preparing a Genealogical History of the 
Scottish House of Bennet, and I am desirous of 
ascertaining to what branch of the house the Fife- 
shire baronet belonged. The headquarters of the 
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Fifeshire Bennets were the parishes of Dunferm- 
line, Inverkeithing, Aberdour, and Burntisland. 
It is sufficiently singular that so little is known 
concerning the baronet. Perhaps some readers of 
“N. & Q.” may be able to enlighten me. 
Cuar.Lzs Rocers. 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 


GenEALocicaL Prnnon.— Will Mr. Wood- 
ward, or some other heraldic authority, be kind 
enough to inform me how the arms of the alliances 
of a family who have not been heiresses should be 
blazoned on a memorial tablet or window? Cannot 
the arms of each marriage (impaled in each square 
with the husband’s coat) be placed one after the 
other (as in a quartered shield) on a banner, or 
square escutcheon, to illustrate the arms of the 
maternal ancestry of a family? And is not such 
an arrangement called a genealogical pennon? I 
believe that many shields have been regularly 
quartered with the arms of matches not heiresses, 
owing to a want of knowledge, or the want of some 
recognized mode of illustrating such matches. 

A. KENDRICK. 


Roya ayp Pauper Latinists.—Among my 
notes I find the following amusing passage at arms 
between an “ancient queen of France” and a 
* beggar resting himself on a dunghill”:— 

“ She. Pauper ubique jacet. 

He. In thalamis hac nocte tuis, regina, jacerem 
Si verum hoc esset : ‘ Pauper ubique jacet. 

She. Carceris in tenebris plorans hic nocte jaceres 
Si verum hoc esset : pauper ubique jacet.” 

Can any one give me the name of the queen, if not 
of the pauper Latinist ? 
Avex. V. W. BIkkers. 

[Sir Aston Cokain was disposed to give these lines to 
Randolph (1605-1634), but Mr. Carew Hazlitt, in his 
account of Thomas Randolph, prefixed to Mr #lazlitt’s 
recently publishéd edition of that poet’s works, says that 
“ the jew d’esprit is far older than Randolph’s time, and 
is to be found in Italian, in Domenichi’s /acetie, Motti, 
e Burle, 1565, p. 459, where the reply is attributed to 
the Secretary of the Queen of Poland.”] 


Ricwarpsons or Hvutu.—Edward Richardson 
was Mayor of Hull, 1616, and Christopher Richard- 
son was Mayor for the second time in 1678 (the 
year that Andrew Marvell died). Local men 
assume that Christopher was the son of Edward, 
but I suspect he was nephew, because Christopher 
was a native of West Lilling, in the parish of 
Sherriff Hutton, near York. I assume he was the 
son of Christopher Richardson, of West Lilling, 
who, dying in 1634, left a small property called 
Netherflatt, which, in 1670, the younger Chris- 
topher devoted (the retits thereof) to provide a 
dole of bread for the poor of Sherriff Hutton. 
Assuming that Edward had a son Christopher, can 
any of your readers say if he was the ( ‘hrist opher 
who was at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 1633-1636, 





at the same time as Andrew Marvell, and eventu- 
ally Rector of Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, and ejected 
in 1662, or silenced a year or two earlier, and 
what were the arms borne by Edward Richardson? 
J. Ricnarpson, 
St. Helen’s Place. 


Ancient CHURCHWARDENS’ AccounTs.—Has 
any collection of these ever been published? 
What is the explanation of “troue” in the fol- 
lowing entry, taken from the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts in this parish, date c. 1538,—‘ Rewhaley 
troue”? The former word, I presume, means 
revelry, and the latter, I surmise, means some 
vessel for holding some kind of liquid: The 
whole extract refers to a church ale, thus :— 

Imprimis payd a bushell ) , 


of malte the pto 3) 
Itm for the bringing of ) °4 
i 

the same malt 

Itm payd for brede vi 

Itm payd for iii pasthes iii" 
Rewhaley Itm payd for fylling of ) ..-. 

: - Xvi 
troue the troue 11 times j 


Also in the churchwardens’ books for the year 
1678 there is the following entry, “ Paid to Sayar 
and Edgar 3/8,” which I do not understand. In- 
formation respecting the above would much oblige. 

Tyro. 


Tue Festiva, “Ext Dos pe Mayo.”—In the 
description of the procession at Madrid on this 
festival, “the magistrates of the city” are repre- 
sented as being “ preceded by mace-bearers in the 
costume of the Knave of Clubs.” Maybe some of 
your contributors can throw a light on the origin 
of the dress assumed by the attendant mace- 
bearers. WiLuiam P att. 

Conservative Club. 


“ Serr.”—In Acts xiv. 12, 13, the new Icelandic 
version (London, 1866) renders the Greek Aja, 
Aws, by Seif, Seifs. Who was Seif, and what 
were his claims to be considered the Scandinavian 
Jupiter ? A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


WorpswortH.— 
“ Pancy.... 
02 6&0 helps to make a Holy-land at home : 
The Star of Bethlehem from its sphere invites 
To sound the crystal di pth of maiden rights.” 
Poems on a Summer Tour, 183: 
What is the meaning of the two lines talicined ? 
A. L. Mayrnew. 
Oxford. 


SepasT1aAN Cazsot.—In that most valuable 
Arctic book, the Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, Lon- 
don, Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, 1832, p. 323, 
reference is made toa picture by Holbein of this 
great English seaman. It is said at that time to 
he ave been i in the {eae of the representatives 
| of the late Charles. Joseph Ha rford, Esq 1- , of Bristol, 
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together with a monograph on the portrait pre- 
pared by him, and left with his family. Perhaps 
Mr. R. H. Major could say where this portrait is 
now. Joun J. SHILLINGLAW. 
Melbourne. 


GIANTS AND GIANTESSES.— What is the greatest 
height the human frame has been known to have 
attained in modern times? Are there any well- 
authenticated records of any one having reached 
the height of 8 feet 6 inches? I think the subject 
is almost as interesting as longevity. G. O. 

Streatham Hill, Surrey. 


Tue Lestres or Barsapors.—From which 
branch of the Leslie family were the Leslies of 
Barbadoes descended? They were settled there 
during the seventeenth and part of the eighteenth 
century. NQUIRER. 


Tue Lonpon Diatect.—What is the earliest 
specimen? The earliest known to me are those 
in Holcroft’s Comedies. The interchange of the 
” and is alluded to in Walker’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary, 1791. Who first introduced the 
typical Cockney of the stage ? SPERIEND. 

REFERENCES WaAnTED.—Will any one kindly 
tell me where to find an anecdote in the wars of 
the Netherlands relating to a soldier who escaped 
death by extraordinary throws of dice? I believe 
there is a similar story somewhere in the Spectator. 
Do they both refer to the same event ? 


T. W. Wess. 


PickpocKkeTs IN THE Royat CHapet, temp. 
Caartes I.—* Some have admired at the impu- 
dence of those thieves who durst cut purses in 
Prayer e, in the Kings Chappell, his Majestic 
deing present, ind under the cloth of State.’ 
What s the particular occasion of the above, 
which oecurs in a sermon of the time ? 

J. E. B. 


BASINGHALL STREET. 
of a work that I have not yet had 
viz., Nehemiah Grew’s 


GresHam CoLLEGE, 
? 


T +} +o 
From the title 


an opportunity of seeing 

C talog of Rarities belongin 4 to th Royal 
Soci ty, nrese? red at Gresham College, anno 1681 

it would appear that there was formerly a con- 
nexion between these two institutions. I should 


uch obliged for information to what 
xion was, and when and under what cir- 
neces it terminated. MELIBEUS. 

y United Club. 


as 





\OQUIDEM POPULUS 


: DECIPI VULT DECI 
PIATUR.”—On what occasion was this expres ion 
used by Cardinal Caraffa concerning the people of 
Paris?) Can you also refer me to the passage, 
“Populus vult decipi, ergo decipiatur,” in the 
writings of De Thou (Thuanus SENEX. 


| appeals to throw light on the origin o 





optimo Es 


Lives on Acre.—There are some lines upon 
advancing years which I want to get, beginning, I 
think, with “learn to grow old,” and after a few 
more lines something of— 

“ A sprightlier age 
Comes giggling on to drive you from the stage.” 
Greville quotes these two lines in vol. iii. p. 128 of 
his Memowrs. Can anyone give me the whole passage 
which is not, I think, long), or refer me to the 
author ? ee 


CAERLAVEROCK.—What is supposed to be the 
meaning of laverock in this place-name, which 
appears in the name of a parish of the south of 
Scotland, also in a site Blackford parish, 
Perthshire, and in Tranent, Huddingtonshire ? 

C. T. Ramace. 


ot 


Pytuacoras.—Is there any collected edition of 
his writings; any annotated edition his 
Remains? Where is the fullest and best account 
of his life ? SEXAGENARIUS. 


ce 
Oi. 


“SKxatTinc Rinx.”—What is the true deriva- 


tion and meaning of the word “rink”? It has 
been suggested that it derives its name from 
“ring,” but why should it be so called, most of 
the present ‘Fating rinks being of an oblong 
shape ! W. Ss. 
Replies. 
“SELVAGE”: “SAMITE”: “SAUNTER. 
(5t §, iii. 408. 
I do not know whether I may consider myself 


one of the “sound philologers” to whom E. F. 
f the i 
words, but such little glimmering as I possess I 
place at his service. 

1. With the first word, Selvage. there is not mucl 


difficulty. It is simply the of the 





cloth, formed in the loom by the doubling of the 
weft at each stroke of the shutt! Thi quires 
no hemming to prevent ravel ‘i elf- 
formed. With this corresponds the Dutch zel/- 
kant, meaning the same thing. The original 


spelling was self- or selv-edge. 
2. Samite.—Ducange has an exhaustiy ries 


of annotations on this word, which supply all the 
information necessary. The following is an ab- 
stract:—In the early middle ages, when the 
dalmatics and other priestly and State vestments 
began to be formed of precious materials, gold, 
purple, silk, &c. being procured from C tanti- 
nople, they were technically call Examita,” 
from €£apiros, six threads, referring to the com- 
plicated nature of the texture. Thus we read in 
the Acts of Pope Innocent III., “ Dah un de 

mito rubeo.” Again, “ Dalmatica 
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Exameta auro et albis a pectore pedibus mani- 
busque insignita.” 

Examita became contracted into Samita, so we 
find, “ Deferunt canistrum, ornatum undique serio 
vel Samita atque margaritis et monilibus circum- 
latum.” In 1351, Stephen de la Fontaine, the 
French king's treasurer, accounts for “six pieces 
de Samit vermeil en graine pour faire cotes et 
manteaux fourrez.” This seems a reasonable his- 
torical etymology, but Ducange and, after him, 
Wachter give another, viz., that Samisch or Semen, 
in the Low German dialect, signified a leather 
garment, and the term was thence transferred to 
the more costly vestments of a State character. 
This derivation seems far-fetched and absurd, since 
it was mainly in France that the term arose, and 
it would be scarcely likely that they would go to 
Flanders or Holland for a sacerdotal term. 

3. Saunter.—This word presents considerably 
more difficulty, and its origin has not hitherto 
been satisfactorily accounted for. Johnson gives 
the “canting” derivations, “Aller 4 la sainte 
terre ” and “ sans terre,” meaning what the Scotch 
call a “land-louper,” a vagabond. tichardson 
refers to Skinner’s derivation from sauter, and to 
Lye and others, who have given mere guesses. 
Mr. Wedgwood not very happily refers to Ger. 
Schlentern and Schlendern, Swed. Slantra, as 
having something of a cognate meaning. 

If we cannot obtain direct evidence of the origin 
of the word, we may get some indirect light thrown 
on the subject. We can at least determine what 
it is not derived from. Both sainte terre and sans 
terre are out of the question, if for no other reason 
than this, that we must in such case have imported 
the term from France, where there is not a trace of 
it. The Italian and Spanish furnish no clue. 
The German Schlendern presents insuperable 
difficulties. We are not in the habit of importing 
words from the High German, and, if we did, we 
should scarcely metamorphose them in such an 
extraordinary manner as this. ASchlich has been 
borrowed by the Yankees in the slang phrase 
Slick, but the J has not been eliminated. 

The word is of comparatively recent origin. It 
is not found in Minshew’s Ductor in Linguas, 
1627, nor in Cotgrave and Sherwood (my edition 
is 1650), nor in the first edition of Skinner, 1671. 
Of course in the older vocabularies it is unknown. 
The earliest authors to whom I can trace the word 
are Butler, in his Hudsbras, and Dryden. The 
third part of Hudibras, in which the word : appears, 
was not published until 1678. We may, then, 
fairly conclude that Saunter was not introduced 
into English literature until after the Restoration. 
Now is there anything about that period which 
would afford a clue or hint as to the source whence 
the word may have been derived? I think there 
is, 


In the reign of James I. a game at cards was 





introduced called cent, from the fact of one hun- 
dred being the game. This was corrupted into 
saint and saunt, as will appear from the following 
quotations :— 
“The duke and his fair lady, 
The beauteous Helena, are now at cent, 
Of whom she has such fortune in her carding, 
The duke has lost 9 thousand crowns. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Four Plays in One. 
“ Husband, shall we play at saint ?” 
Womankind, old play. 
** At coses or at savnt to sit, or set their rest at prime.” 
Turbervile On Hawking. 
See on this subject Nares’s Glossary, sub voc., 
where full particulars are given. The game does 
not appear to have been very long in vogue, and 
probably fell into disuse during the troublous 
times preceding the Commonwealth. As it lost 
caste, the term would fall into lower associations, 
and saunt would naturally be connected with idle, 
loose habits. The addition of the termination er 
is not unusual in the formation of familiar verbs, 
e.g. chatter, from chat; brander (to grill), from 
brand ; potter, from pot. 

If the game fell into disuse, and the epithet 
continued, it would go far to account for the 
obscurity in which the matter has been enveloped. 
Whatever be the origin, it is a purely English 
term, as no analogy has been discovered with any 
foreign tongue, and no source pointed out whence 
it can have been imported. 

J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


A philologer is scarcely wanted for these words. 
Selvage = self-edge ; let E. F. look at Wedg- 
wood (new edit.) sub voce, and he will find 
proof. Mr. Ske AT somewhere agrees. Samite, 
xamitum, examitum, €fapirov,—é€é six, pitos a 
thread (cf. sample, exemplum ; sectour, executor ; 
sluice, exclusa). The passage from Mauratori, 
quoted in Wedgwood, s.v. “ dimity,” is proof :— 

‘* Officinas ubi in fila variis distincta coloribus Serum 
vellera tenuantur, et sibi invicem multiplici texendi 
genere coaptantur. Hinc enim videas amita, dimitaque 
et trimita minori peritia sumptuque perfici, ¢. e. vulgares 
telz sericie uno filo, seu licio, duobus, aut tribus con- 
textz.” 

Satin, probably setinwm, Latin seta, hair, stuff, 
as Diez and Brachet (not a Chinese word, as Wedg- 
wood, and formerly “ N. & Q.”); at any rate not 
the same as samite in Lydgate’s time :— 

“ Or was ther any velvet cremesyn ? 
Or was ther any samite or satin ?’ 
as quoted by Halliwell, s.v. “ samite.” 
W. TF. 


ge. See Hensleigh W edgwood. 





Selv age— 


Samite=a cloth woven from six threads, from ef 
and pitos. So, dimity, of two thre: ads, dis and 
pitos. Richardson (referring to Ducange) gives 
the low Latin forms ecametum, samitum. ‘Saunter: 
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Wedgwood gives German schlentern, Swedish | notices that, at the coronation of Edward III. 
sliintra, as analogues, meaning to wander idly. In | (Saxon), “there is no certain mention of the cus- 


German schlender is a gown with a train. tomary engagements on the king’s part, nor of 
Mortimer Coutts. homage by his magnates.” This seems to confirm 
Knowl Hill, Berks. Hallam’s view. 


Among our historians, Macaulay contains some 
good remarks on James II.’s coronation, vol. i. 
p. 225; also consult Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
xxxi. p. 346. Hallam’s England, p. 42, note 1] 
(Murray), explains an important change which Dr. 

Coronation Rites anp Ceremontes (5 §. | Lingard has remarked in the ceremony of Edward 
iii, 287.) —I am very desirous of obtaining infor- | VI., and refers thereon to Rymer, vii. 158, for 
mation on “the early notions of mankind on] Richard II.’s coronation, and 2 Burnett, App., 
kingly attributes and kingly authority,” and the|p. 93. Hume notices that “it was the usual 
discussion of Mr. KENNEDY’s query would greatly | practice of the kings of England to repeat the 
assist. Hallam (Europe during Middle Ages) says | ceremony of their coronation thrice every year, 
that “the ceremony of coronation, according to | on assembling the states, at the three great festi- 
the ancient form, appears to imply the necessity of | vals.” This also confirms the view of Hallam as 
an elective monarchy.” I requested information | to elective monarchy. 
on this point in Long Ago, vol. i. p. 250, but The coronation oath is at present fixed by 
obtained no reply. Since then I have read Stubbs’s | 1 William and Mary, c. 6, modified by 5 Anne, 
Const. Hist., vol. i. p. 144, where a short epitome | c. 8 and 39, and 40 George III., c. 57. It is given 
is given of the ceremony as used by the Anglo-| at length in Blackie’s Encyclopedia, sub voce, 
Saxon monarchs. The concluding words of Mr.|¢. v. Consult also, on this point, Macaulay, ii. 
Stubbs answer my query on Hallam :—“ The | p. 297, and Hallam, England, p. 389, note 1; the 
earliest coronation service that we have to which | latter very important. In Buckingham’s Par- 
a certain date can be given is that of Ethelred II., | liamentary Review, for 1834, p. 917, there is “A 
printed in Taylor’s Glory of Regality.” This book | Letter to the Bishop of Exeter on his View of the 
is in Guildhall Library. Coronation Oath.” The prelate is said to state 

The following notes bear on Mr. Kennepy’s | that his Majesty, in his executive capacity, is 
query :—“It is possible that the kings of Persia | bound by his coronation oath to maintain the 
at their coronation entered the order of the Magi, | property of the Church inviolate. 
which conferred upon them a higher dignity” For some anecdotal and curious notes, consult 
Niebuhr, Anc. Hist., vol. ii. p. 186, note) ; “ When | Pepys’s Diary, pp. 70, 71, 72, 157, 239, 284 ; Percy 
the Megistanes had nominated a monarch, the | Anecdotes, some curious information on prices paid 
right of placing the diadem on his head belonged | for places to view coronations from time of William 
to the Surena, or Field Marshal” (Rawlinson’s | the Conqueror, p. 303. There are also some use- 
Manual of Ancient History, p. 558). This refers} ful notes on “crowns” in Choice Notes from 
to the elective monarchy of Parthia; of no other | “ Notes and Queries,” “ History,” p. 248. 
ancient kingdom except Egypt is coronation men- I have put my information as short as possible, 
tioned. A comparison of the various ceremonies, | on account of your valuable space. Readers of 
and the record of the earliest, would be valuable | “ N. & Q.” will be able to use it in their own way. 
additions to comparative historical science—vide | At the same time may I repeat my request for 
also Haydn's Dict. of Dates, sub voce. information on any ceremony among the early 
Many works touch upon the English ceremony. | Semitic nations of prehistoric times ? 
Consult Guillim’s Display of Heraldry, p.20 ; Sand- | G. Laurence Gomme, F.R.Hist.S. 
ford’s description of the coronation of James II. 30, Sidmouth Street, Regent’s Square. 
and Naylor’s of George IV.’s. The following, from 
the Historical MSS. Commission Reports, are im-; Ascance (4 §,. xi. 251, 346, 471; xii. 12, 99, 
portant ; but consult the indices for further hints, | 157, 217, 278.)—In p. 472 I gave it as my opinion 
sub voce: —“Spurs were carried before the king” | that ascance or ascances, in the meaning of as if 
(First Report). Of what is thisindicative? “Here | or as if forsooth, ought to be divided as cance or 
followeth the coronation of Kinge Richard the | as cances, and that the cance or cances is merely 
Thyrd and Queene Anne, the first year of their | another form of chance or chances. I then derived 
noble raigne,” which, says Mr. Horwood, is a|the latter half of the word from the old French 
curious and minute description by an eye-witness | form, which I showed to be cance ; and I explained 
(MSS. of Duke of Northumberland, Third Report, | the s in ascances as being the genitive ending used 
p. 114). A treatise on Sergeanties due at corona- | adverbially. I now think that the s is probably a 
tion (thid., p. 201). Cobbe, in his Introduction | corruption of wise, and that cances = cancewise = 
to History of Norman Kings of England, p. lxxxiv, | chancewise or by chance, the w having dropped just 


I have always thought selvage was “ self-edge,” 
that part of the cloth which was an edge of itself 
without a hem. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
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as it has (in pronunciation) in Warwick, Greenwich, 
&c., and as it has really in the vulgar allus=always. 
See note +. Wise, however, is of Teutonic 
origin (German Weise, Dutch wijs, Danish viis), 
and as I have since discovered that, in the Low 
German and Scandinavian languages and dialects, 
the Latin cadentia (from which the old French 
cance and our chance are derived) has assumed 
almost identically the same form* —as far, at 
least, as pronunciation is concerned—as the old 
French cance, I now think it probable that ascances 
is of Teutonic, or it may be of Scandinavian, origin, 
and that it came in with some of our Low German 
ancestors, or, less probably, with the Danes. 
Chancewise in Dutch would be kanswijs, and, 
singularly enough, we do find in Dutch, as pointed 
out by Mr. Wepewoop (4™ §. xi. 346), a word 
kwanswijs,+ meaning as if, forsooth (see Holtrop’s 
Dutch Dict.), which is exactly what we want, for 
I showed in my last note how much by chance 
(=chancewise) and forsooth are akin by comparing 
the Latin fortasse, which means both.t But can 
kwanswijs with a w, and kanswijs (—chancewise) 
without one, be the same word? I think there is 
not the least doubt they can, for kw (written also 
qu) in Dutch has in one indisputable instance at 
least taken the place of a simple kK—I mean in 
kwam (came$), the past tense of komen, to come. 
Mr. Wepewoop, however, would derive the 
whole word ascances from kwanswijs, and here I 
cannot agree with him, as I think it impossible in 
that case to explain the as; whilst, according to 
my view, the as is simply our conjunction as 
the French comme, which is wanted to make up 
the meaning as if. It is true that in the Dutch 
dictionaries (and this is probably what misled Mr, 
Wepewoop) the word kwanswijs is given as 
meaning by itself as if, but from the examples 
there quoted it would seem that it has this mean- 
ing only when some particle, such as of mur if), 
is added to it, and that when alone it simply 





* In the Dutch of the present day chance is hans, in 
Low German (neighbourhood of Bremen) kaxs or Laasse, 
in Danish kands (I believe the d is not pronounced), and 
in Norwegian (see Aasen’s Dictionary) hans 

+ An old form of twanswijs is quansfs, in which the w 
has really disappeared, and which (if tl I 
nounced=-k) is almost identical with caaces. 

t In Winkelman’s Dutch and French D nary, 
(=-our chance) is defined “schijnbare Gelegenheid, ap- 
parence,” whilst in German dictionaries I find quants- 
weise (which is allowed to be the same word as éwans- 
wijs) defined ‘‘ Zum Scheine,” and in English “in ap- 
pearance.” In other words, the sans and the quants 
(=wans) are given precisely the same meaning of Schein 
or appearan 

§ In Low Germ. it is also quam. Similarly in 
English, quoits is more commonly pronounced £woit: 
than fois, though, from the derivations given in 
Webster, the £ pronunciation ought to be the correct 
one. Compare also the Italian quando (=kwando) with 
the French quand (=kand). 





th be pr 
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means forsooth, a meaning which I have shown 
that chancewise well might have. I think it is 
probable that kwanswijs was formerly used with 
als (=our as), and als kwanswijs, or, without the 
w, als kanswijs, would exactly our ascances, 
Compare the Dutch als kaks, which is stated to be 
exactly—kwanswijs, and may possibly have some 
connexion with it. 

Ascances, therefore. literally means as appare ntly, 
or as forsooth, and the if, which is also contained 
in it (for it is used—=as if or as if forsooth), is 
contained in, or is to be supplied after, the as, for 
as is frequently used in old English—as if.|| See 
Johnson and Webster, s. v. as, and Abbott, Shak- 
spearian Grammar (1872), § 107. 

In conclusion, if I am right, and I have no 
doubt that I am, ascances—=as if is, as Mr. 
WeEpewoop surmises, an altogether different word 
from ascance|—obliquely or askew, for the former 
word must be divided as cances, and the latter a 
scance. F. CHaAnce. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Queen Exvizasetu or Dr. Donne? (5™ §. iii. 
382, 433.)—Mr. FRISWELL says that Donne printed 
the quatrain, and that Goldsmith was the first to 
attribute it to Queen Elizabeth! What evidence is 
there that Donne printed it, or that it was printed as 
his in his lifetime? Nay, more, is it true that it 
was printed by his son in the first editions? I 
have only the first, the 4to. of 1633, and in that 
[ fail to find it. I feel sure Donne did not appro- 
priate it, and I am not sure that his son did. But 
as to the second point, I do not know when it was 
first printed as the Queen’s, but I think its inser- 
tion by Baker in his Chronicle must have been 
forgotten by Mr. Friswett. I refer to Baker 
because he was an old college friend of Donne 
and one who knew him well, and was, doubtless, 
well acquainted with his poems, both printed and 
unprinted, for he speaks of him (ed. 1665, p. 450 
as “ my old acquaintance,” “a great writer of con- 
ceited verses,” &c Yet at page 341 he gives the 
quatrain in question as an illustration of the read 
wit of Elizabeth, introducing it with the words, 
“it is said that, after some pausing, she thus 
answered: ‘Christ was the word, &c.’ 

I have read somewhere an old account of this 
matter in which the words of the princess were 
given thus, “ His was the word that spake it,” 
and I then thought, and do so still, that this 1 
ing was better than the common one. The \- 
plication that “Christ was the word” rather 
weakens the force of the epigram. I «am unable 








In English we use as cances, and drop the if; in 
Dutch they use swanswijs of (of meaning 7f), and so 
drop the as. 

Ascance, when = ascances, is, therefore, merely ‘ 
corrupted form, and was adopted probably in conse- 
quence of the accidental, almost complete, idenfity of 
form between ascancrs and ascan »bliquely). 
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just now to say where I met with it. Strype, in 
his Memorials, says that when her servants were 
examined, one of them said, “As you teach us, so 
say, that I believe.” This sounds very much as if 
he had heard the reply of the princess. 


Epwarp Sotty. 


This epigram is found in Camden, one of the 
highest of all Elizabethan authorities, and half 
a generation earlier in celebrity than Donne. 
Whether it was in the Annales rerum Anglic., 
1615, fol., or the second part of his history (Leyden, 
Svo., 1625, two years after the good old anti- 
quary’s death), candidly I forget. When we 
remember how poems were edited in those days, 
and how many cockles and darnels got mingled 
with the pure grain, we cannot wonder at this 
epigram going astray. My version is, I find, 
strictly accurate, and I confess I prefer the way 
the emphasis is laid in the last line of my version. 

Water THORNBURY. 

Abingdon Villas. 


The quatrain is ascribed to Dr. Donne by the 
late Mr. Bellew, in his Poets’ Corner. The first 
line reads :— 

“ He was the Word that spake it ;” 
the other lines are given as quoted by Mr. Fris- 
WELL. Frepk. RULE. 

There is yet another impromptu attributed to 
cood In her progress through Kent 
in 1573, she was received at Folkestone by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Cobham, and 
others ; 
the mayor, perched on a three-leg 
his address : 

“Most gracious Queen ! 

Welcome to Folksteen 

when her Majesty cut him short with the im- 
promptu :— 


Queen Bess. 


ged stool, began 


“ Most gracious fool ! 
Get off that stool !” 
CuTusert Bebe. 

Etrmotocy or “Tinker” (5 §, ii, 421 ; iii. 
54, 155, 259, 435.)—I think I can throw light 
ipon the true origin of the words caird and tinker, 
which neither Mr. Kincovur, nor Mr. Wuire, nor 

ny other of your correspondents, as far as I have 
en, has been able to do. 

Caird is a common Scottish patronymic, derived 
from the Gaelic ceard, a smith, a mechanic, a 
worker in metals, and usually in the Low 
lands signifies a tinker, though in the Highlands 
ipplied to other trades, as Ceard- goldsmith ; 
Ceard-airgio l, a silversmith ; Ceard-staoin, a tin- 
smith ; Ceardaich, a smith’s forge, a smith’s shop ; 
and others which I need not cite. 

The word does not mean gipsy, but was 
applied to members of that race or tribe because 
they often adopted the tinker’s trade, and travelled 


ur, 2 


and, according to the traditionary tale, | 








| written ; 








four pages d 


about the country to mend old pots and pans, as 
they do still. The English word tinker is, as Mr. 
Ki.cour rightly suspects, an abbreviation, not of 
tincerdd, as he wrongly spells it, but of the Gaelic 
teine-ceard, from teine, fire, and ceard, a smith, and 
not from the English word “tin.” Thus teine- 
ceard, or tinker, means a fire-smith, because in his 
wanderings he has to carry his fire or brazier 
along with him. Dr. Johnson, who knew nothing 
of the Celtic that enters so largely into the com- 
position of the language of the British people, 
derives tinker from tink or tinkle, because, as he 
says, “their way of proclaiming their trade is to 
beat a kettle, or because they make a tinkling 
noise.” This derivation, like many hundreds of 
others in Johnson’s Dictionary, which his recent 
editoys—Todd and Latham—have failed to correct, 
is hopelessly wrong, as I shall show in my forth- 
coming work, “The Gaelic Etymology of the Lan- 
guages of Western Europe, and more particularly 
of the English and Lowland Scotch; and their 
Cant, Slang, and Colloquial Dialects.” 
Cuartes Mackay. 
Fern Dell, Mickleham, Surrey. 


R. W. Buss (5 S. iii. 257, 330, 419, 455.) 
—Having the original edition of Pickwick of 1837, 
I am able to corroborate Mr. Atrrep Bt 
statement, called in question by G. G. At p. 69 
is “ The Cricket Field,” and at p. 74, “The Fat 
Boy watching Tupman and Miss Wardle,’ both 
illustrations being “drawn & etch’d by R. W. 
Buss.” I take this opportunity of point ng out 


292 


ss’s 


that Dickens himself was not as accurate as might 
have been expected in writing about the original 
form of his own work. In a letter to the Athe- 


neum, March 31, 1866 (elicited from him by 
certain claims which Mr. Seymour's had 
advanced on behalf of his father to the origination 
of Pickwick), he says :—“ Mr. Seymour died when 
only the first twenty-four printed pages of The 
Pickwick Papers were published ; I think before 
the next three or four pages were completely 

Iam sure before one subsequent line of 
the book was invented.” Now this could not 
possibly be true, as the second number of Pickwick, 
of twenty-four pages, contained three illustrations 
by Seymour ; one of “ Mr. Winkle in Difficulties 
with a Horse,” within two pages of the end. So 
Dickens wrote a short note of correction for the 
next number of the Atheneum, altering “ three or 
to “ twenty-four pages.” The letter, 
however, has been reprinted as it first appeared, 
and no notice has been taken of the correction 
which stultifies the whole passage. 

In the same letter he quotes a Preface he had 
prefixed to a cheap edition of Pickwick in 1847, in 
which are more slight misstatements. “ We started 
with a number of twenty-four pages.” The first 
number contained twenty-six pages. Again, Mr. 


son 
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Seymour’s death is alleged to have been the cause 
of immediately making the new number one of 
thirty-two pages with two illustrations, whereas 
the second number contained twenty-four pages 
with three illustrations. In fact, the great 
humourist, in vindicating himself, has not given 
Seymour his fair share in the starting of Pickwick, 
as it seems to me, and has muddled his account 
of the matter in his unnecessarily vehement self- 
assertion. One is naturally reminded of a dispute 
as to the venerable Mr. Cruikshank’s share in the 
original of a part of Oliver Twist; a dispute 
which, I believe, has not found its way into 
“N, & Q.” 

Iam anxious to have an answer to my query 
about The Scrap Book of Literary Varieties, &c. 
(iii, 307). 

I may add that a third picture of Buss’s, “ The 
Field Day,” p. 35, referred to by Mr. Trae, is 
not in my copy of the book. Buss seems to have 
been treated very cavalierly. 

J. H. T. Oakey, M.A. 

Portland Place, Leamington. 


Steer Pens (5 §. iii. 346.)—The extract given 
from Dr, M. Lister by Mr. Ratrnu N. James is 
very interesting. The doctor there speaks of 
“ our steel pens ” as if they were not at all uncom- 
mon. When the poet Churchill’s effects were sold 
up, after his death, Nov. 10, 1764, they fetched 
extravagant prices ; # a common steel pen brought 
five pounds.” Charles Churchill was born in Vine 
Street, Westminster, in 1731. His father was 
eurate of St. John’s Church there. Of this place 
he writes :— 

“ Famed Vine Street, 

Where Heaven, the kindest wish of man to grant, 

Gave me an old house and an older aunt.” 

And Cunningham says he so sang, and lost a 
legacy by it. Did he live always in this house, 
and were his things sold from it? What was the 
number of the house, and does it still exist ? 


C. A. Warp. 


Tue TABLE AND THE Peopte (5" §. iii. 426.)— 
Probably Mr. Swirre may not be aware that the 
position of the holy table which he has sug- 
gested was precisely that which it occupied in the 
early church, as described by Eusebius and other 
ancient writers. What we now call the chancel 
was then called bema, and in this bema the holy 
table was placed midway between the apsis-—the 
semi-circular termination of it—and the cancelli, 
or rails separating the bema from the nave. Be- 
hind the holy table, as thus placed, and imme- 
diately fronting the people, were seated the bishop 
and the presbyters of the church, the bishop in the 
centre, with the presbyters on his right and left. 
Looking, therefore, to primitive usage,—which no 
doubt the best of our reformers did,—I quite agree 
with Mr. Swirre that the most obvious solution 





of the present difficulty would be recourse to the 
plan which he suggests. At all events, it is the 
only plan which can enable the clergyman to do 
the same thing at the same time before the table 
and the people. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


I am sorry to have to point out that the vener- 
able Mr. Swirte has made a mistake. I have 
certainly not read Mr. Cox’s essay, but I can 
hardly think it to be his. There is no direction 
for the priest to stand before the people ; he is to 
break the bread before the people. And further, 
the meaning is in their presence, not in their sight : 
this was decided in the Purchas case. The two 
words “before” have two different meanings, as 
the Latin versions will show, which have (I believe 
invariably) “ante mensam—coram populo.” 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


“Hisrorre pes Rats”: Comte pe Caytvs 


5% §. iii, 428.)—An edition of Les (Luvres 
Badines du Comte de Caylus was published in 
1787 (nominally at Amsterdam, “et se trouve a 
Paris, chez Visse, Rue de la Harpe”), in ten 
volumes, 8vo., with two supplementary volumes by 
other writers in the same genre; and in the 
‘** Avertissement de l’éditeur,” in the first of these 
two or vol. xi. of the series, the following allusion 
is made to the tract inquired after, which is there 
included, immediately following a similar brochure, 
called L’ Histoire des Chats. The editor says :— 

“* [’ Histoire des Rats est une suite trop naturelle de 
celle des Chats”—here attributed to M. de Moncrif (sic)— 
“pour qu’elle ne trouve pas ici sa place. Au reste, cette 
derniére histoire est une heureuse imitation de la précé- 
dente ; elle est, de méme, mélée d’anecdotes curieuses sur 
les rats, et de recherches intéressantes sur leurs habi- 
tudes, leur maniére de vivre, &c. On l'attribue a M. de 
Sigrais, dont nous ne connoissons que cet ouvrage.” 

The Comte de Caylus, whose antiquarian and 
scientific researches have been universally appre- 
ciated, was, besides, one of the humorous writers 
and social wits of Paris in the early part of the 
last century, and in association with Crébillon fils, 
Moncrieff, Duclos, La Chaussé, Abbé de Voisenon, 
&e., produced the lively sketches afterwards col- 
lected and published under his name. 

8S. H. Hariowe. 
St. John’s Wood. 


Barbier gives De Sigrais as the author. The 
book was originally published in 1737, and gave 
rise to some controversy and many imitations. 

W. R. Crepianp. 

Campfield, Manchester. 


Consult La France Littéraire, vol. ii. p. 93, and 
Dic. des Ouvrages Anonymes, Paris, 1874, vol. ii. 
col. 764. H. 8. A. 


West-Enp, Kent (5" S. iii. 327.)—I have con- 
sulted Mr. Furley, certainly a high authority, and 
he has no knowledge of such a manor or of such 
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a place; also Mr. Thurston, who has resided in 
Kent all his life ; he is nearly an octogenarian, and 
has been our surveyor for very many years ; he 
never heard of the manor or of Dumville. Neither 
has the Mayor of Hythe, Mr. Mackeson, a well- 
known geologist. Some Kentish correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” may point out the locality asked for ; 
but although I have inquired of many inhabitants 
here likely to know, I have obtained no satis- 
factory information. FrEeDK. RULE. 

Ashford. 

Tue Opa (5 §. iii. 429.)—Is Mr. Henry F. 
Ponsonsy quite correct in telling us that “an 
opal is considered an unlucky stone”? The 
ancients, as far as my reading serves me, rather 
considered it as the reverse. As possessing all the 
colours of all the other precious stones, they 
thought it possessed all their virtues too. The 
elder Pliny says a good deal about it (37, 6, 21, 
§ 80), and Solinus, speaking of it under the name 
of Hexecontalithus (ch. 38), says there was a kind 
of people of Libya who held it in the highest 
esteem, “tantiim lapide uno gloriantur,” &c. It 
was also called Ilawdepws, from its supposed power 
of promoting love and good will. 

The modern superstition is, I believe, that as 
a love token it becomes indicative of the con- 
tinuance or decline of the giver’s affection, in 
proportion as its colours show bright or cloudy. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

“ Jaws or Deatu” (5™ §. iii. 428.) —“ E mediis 
Orci faucibus ad hunc evasi modum” (Luc. App. 
Met., vii. p. 191),—“ From the very jaws of death 
I have escaped to this condition.” Cicero says 
somewhere, “ Ex faucibus fati ereptam videtis,” 
—“ You see her snatched from the jaws of death.” 

Epmuunp Tew, M.A. 

Perhaps Tennyson, who is very fond of classical 
phrases (e.g. “ laughed with alien lips” ; Homer’s 
yvabpotor yeAoiwvy addAotpiowww, Od. xx. 347), 
was thinking of Virgil’s “ Tzenarias fauces,” Georg. 
iv. 466. C. J. Biitsoy,. 

Winchester. 

Srmoy Patrick, Bisnorp or Ery (5 §. iii. 
289.)—R. W. C. P. will find this bishop’s Autobio- 
graphy, well annotated, in the Clarendon Press 
collection of his works, edited by Taylor (nine 
vols., 8vo., 1858). The book has got into the 
book-stalls and common shops, but, as in other 
cases, will doubtless be speedily absorbed, and 
then increase on the original price. 

A. B. Grosart. 

There is some account of his life by Thomas 
Chamberlain in the edition of his Parable of the 
Pilgrim, published by Burns. A. 8. 


A sketch will be found in Chalmers’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, London, 1815, vol. xxiv. p. 191. 
J. MANvgL. 


A Boox sy Joun Spencer (5 §. iii. 280.)—I 
take the following to be the book to which 
Curnsert Bebe refers ; there are two copies of it 
in the British Museum, and one in the Bodleian 
Library. Should it be inconvenient to transcribe 
the title direct from the book, I offer the following 
for his acceptance :— 

“A Discourse of divers Petitions of High Concern- 
ment and great consequence ; delivered by the Authour 
into the hands of King James, of famous memory, and 
into the hands of our gracious King Charles. And 
divers other Letters delivered unto some great Peers of 
the Land. .. A Treatise of Melancholie, and the strange 
effects thereof. By John Spencer. .. London, H. Dudley, 
1461 | sic, misprint for 1641], Bib. Gren.” 

GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


Tue Rev. Laurence Houipen (5 §. iii. 288) 
is said by Dr. Allibone to have been a Unitarian 
minister of Maldon, Essex, and to have been born 
in 1710. He published in 1755 a volume contain- 
ing twenty-two sermons, the titles and texts of 
which are specified in Darling. He published 
A Fast Sermon in 1757, and in 1763 A Para- 
phrase of the Book of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Ecclesiastes, four volumes, 8vo. In 1776 his 
Paraphrase of Isaiah was published, and he died 
two years later. The funeral sermon published at 
Tenterden in 1813 was on the occasion of the 
death of his son, who bore the same name ; but 
Dr. Allibone has fallen into the error of combining 
the two men into one, a not uncommon error with 
that learned writer. GasTON DE BERNEVAL, 

Philadelphia. 


Bust or Napoteon I. sy Canova (5 §. iii. 
370.)—Will J. C. J. kindly inform me where his 
bust of Napoleon is to be seen, and whether he 
will permit me to see it if I can make an opportu- 
nity? Iask, because the noble bust by Camolli, 
purchased in Italy by Sir Robert Wilson in 1813, 
is in the possession of a member of my family con- 
nexion, and it would be a matter of great interest 
to compare the two. I would gladly procure for 
J. C. J. a view of the latter. 

Hersert RanpDoupn. 

According to Black’s Guide to Derbyshire, 1872, 
Canova’s colossal bust of Napoleon I. was then in 
the sculpture gallery of Chatsworth House, the 
seat of the Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 

W. J. Haccersroy. 
Public Library, South Shields. 


Lotiarps (5% §, iii. 384.)—Halliwell’s Die- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words de- 
scribes Lollards as “ heretics.” The followers of 
Wickliffe were termed “ Lollards,” or “ Lollers,” 
but the term was in use long before the time of that 
distinguished Reformer. It was commonly used as 
one of reproach for religious hypocrites. A “Loller” 








is thus described by Audelay :— 
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“ Lef thou me a loller his dedis that wyl hym deme, 
If he withdrawe his deutés from holé cherche away, 

And wy! not worchip the cros, on hym take good eme, 

And here his matyns and his masse upon the hale- 
day, 

And belevys not in the sacrement, that hit is God 

veray, 
And wyl not schryve him to a prest on what deth 
he dye, 

And settis nozt (sic) be the sacramentis sothly to say, 

Take him for a /oller y tei you treuly 
And false in his fay ; 
Deme hym after his saw, 
But he will withdrawe, 
Never for hym pray.” 
Halliwell also gives “ Lolligoes,” “ idle fellows.”— 
Miles’s MS. 

I have only to add this from Littré, a French 
lexicographer, who should be far more widely 
known in this country than I am afraid he is :— 

“Lollard. Nom donné a des hérétiques du commence- 
ment du XIV°* siécle en Belgique et en Allemagne, et 
qu'on dit provenir d’un certain Lolhard, Allemand.” 

I may as well put in Littré’s view of the doc- 
trines of the sect :- 

“Cette doctrine abolissait la messe, les sacrements, 
Yordination des prétres, niait l’intercession des saints 
et préchait la pauvreté.” ‘ 
To this is added :-— 

“ Sectateur de Wikleff, en Angleterre, au XIV° siccle: 
ainsi dit parce que ces sectateurs prirent le costume 
pauvre des lollards.” 

JEVONS. 

Nottingham. 


“Tne Vetvet Cusnion” (5" §, iii, 348.)— 
C. W. 8.’s “much controversy” may be thus in- 
terpreted :— 

1, * “A New Covering to the Velvet Cushion.” [By 
Dr. F. A. Cox of Hackney.} 12mo., pp. 180. 

2. “ The Legend of the Velvet Cushion.” By Jeremiah 
—— [t.e. Dr. John Styles of Brighton]. 8vo., pp. 


“$. Mr. Cunningham and his two answerers fully 
reviewed in the Zeclectic and Monthly Reviews for 
1814-15. 
The author, whose “Cushion ” appeared in its tenth 
cover in 1816, died September 30, 1861. 
W. H. Autyvrt. 
Oxford. 


This work is mentioned at page 109 of The 
Handbook of Fictitious Names; also, a reference 
to two volumes of “ N. & Q.” O. H. 


Marsn’s “Ten Pleasures or Marriace” (5% 
8. iii. 387.)—F. 8. E.’s “undescribed book” may 
be found duly recorded in “ A Catalogue of Books, 
&c., bequeathed to the Bodleian Library by 
Francis Douce, Esq.” The first part was adver- 
tised in the Catalogue of Books published in Lon- 
don in Trinity Term, 1683; the second part in 
Michaelmas Term of the same year. Both printed 








* See “N. & Q.” 28, x, 371, 517; xi. 416. 


“for H. Rodes, next the Bear Tavern in Fleet 
Street.” 

F. §. E.’s conclusion that the book was printed 
in Holland is, I think, a right one ; but he seems 
to have overlooked what appears to me a strong 
argument in favour of that opinion, viz., that in 
the title-page to the second part the word year is 
printed jear ; surely this is a Dutchism. 

Henry Rhodes was « publisher of some eminence 
in his day ; his name may be found in the imprint 
of works (1681-6) by Mrs. Behn, Samuel Clark, 
Sir M. Hale, Mr. Glanius, E. Cooke, Bishop 
Gauden, &c. He subscribed five guineas on the 
occasion of the lamentable fire which destroyed the 
printing office of William Bowyer, January 30, 
1712, and died before 1725, on November 28th 
of which latter year his widow was remarried to Sir 
Thomas Masters, Knight. W. H. Avuyurr. 

Oxford. 


Lorp Cotereprer (5 §. iii. 208.)—See Foss’s 
Judges of England, London, 1851-64, 9 vols., 8vo. 
Gaston DE BERNEVAL, 
Philadelphia. 


“Messan ” (5% §. iii. 388.)—Jamieson suggests 
a derivation from Messina, but does not support 
the etymology by any evidence. 
A. L. Maynew. 
Oxford. 


The same word probably with the Irish and 
Highland Gaidelic mesén (now measén), an old 
word (diminutive) meaning “a lap-dog, a puppy.” 

Davip FirzGerabp. 

Hammersmith. 


Lerers’ Winpows (5* §, iii, 400.)—There is 
one in Meopham Church. We a ee 
Gray's Inn. 


Corn Cieanine (5 §. iii. 400.)—The simplest 
method of cleaning silver coins, and specially coins 
in debased silver, is by placing them for forty- 
eight hours in t#emon juice. The numerous Roman 
denarii struck in argent de billon in the third 
century, and the pennies and groats of our Ed- 
wards and Henries, when thus treated, regain their 
pristine beauty, or ugliness, as the case may be. 
Crede experto. OvtIs. 

Risely, Beds. 


“ Hey,” a Lane in Dustin (5 §. iii. 406.) 


—At this reference it is stated, on the authority of 


the Dublin University Magazine, that a narrow 
lane in Dublin, called “Hell,” is referred to in 
Death and Dr. Hornbook. It requires a con- 
siderable stretch of imagination to extract such « 
meaning from the words :— 
* As true’s the Deil’s in hell 
Or Dublin city.” 
D, Hauuipay. 





Edinburgh. 
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SRACEBRIDGE Faminy (5 §., iii. 
W. G. D. F. will inform me of the family and 
descent of Winifred, daughter of Thomas Scott, I 
shall be obliged to him ; if of the Kentish family 
of Scott, I may be able to assist his inquiry, as 
that family derive many royal descents (English and 
Scottish) in the line of their ancestry. I might 
also be able to assist (if I have the previous descents 
to Rowland Bracebridge and Winifred Scott) in 
deriving the royal descent through females. 
J. R. SCOTT. 


Sr. Bracio (nor Breaero) (5" §. iii. 409.)— 
The Italian expression of which A. S. is in 
is usually given thus :—“ E’ sa a quanti di 
éSan Biagio,”—“ He knows on what day St. Biagio 
falls ; he is a clever fellow.” The phrase is pro- 
bably ironical. Biagio is the Italian form of 
Blasius, whose day is the 3rd February. Another 
saying—besides the familiar “ Adagio Biagio !” 
wherein the saint’s name appears is “ Dare il San 
Biagio a uno,” &c.—* give him his due, to serve him 
out.” In what it originated I do not know. 

nm. &. 


Loxc IncuMBENCIES iii. 386.)—The 
tenure of an incumbency for seventy years is 
almost unparalleled in clerical annals. Dr. Routh 
was President of Magdalen College, Oxford, for 
sixty-three years, and recently the death of the 
Rev. John Lucy, M.A., Rector of Hampton Lucy, 
and Vicar of Charlcote in the county of Warwick, 
has been chronicled, who had held the former 
benefice for sixty years, having been appointed in 
1815. Mr. Lucy’s fine collection of paintings 
has been recently dispersed by the auctioneer’s 
hammer, a landscape by Gainsborough in it fetch- 
ing the sum of 1,4651. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


search 


5th S. 


Bevenor anp Cures X. (5% §, iii, 421.)— 
“When Charles X. returned to France as Monsieur, 
he said to a deputation, ‘ Rien n'est changé, Messieurs ; il 
n'y a qu'un Francais de plus.’ When the giraffe came to 
Paris the pasquinaders made ‘the illustrious stranger’ 
say, ‘ Rien n'est changé, Messieurs; iln’y a qu'une béte de 
plus.’ They afterwards added that the giraffe on going 
to see the King was much mortified to find that he, the 
giraffe, could no longer flatter himself with being ‘ Le 
plus grande béte de royaume.’’’—Sir Robert Wilson's 
Note - Book. 
HERBERT RANDOLPH. 
Worthing. 


“Eatine A Borris or Wine” (5" §. iii. 405.) 
—The following extract from the Lady’s Magazine 
for 1775 may, perhaps, not be without interest :— 

“The next day after this discourse had passed, we 
took an evening jaunt as far as Islington. When we 
arrived, Miss Sophy took us intoa dairy, and to display 
polite breeding to the company,—‘ Pray, Mr. What d'ye 
call’m,’ said Sophy, ‘ will you eat any milk?’ ‘ Yes, 


ma'sm; I am a great lover of milk, and shall accept it 
with pleasure from your fair hand.’ 


I must own I 











409,)—T* could not but smile at the pretty conceit of eating milk. 
In our return home we walked pretty swiftly, and the 
evening being warm it created a thirst in me, and being 
determined to treat the ladies before I left them, just as 
we arrived at Temple Bar,—‘ Come, ladies,’ said I, stopping 
on a sudden, ‘shall we step into the “ Devil” and eat 


a bottle of wine?’ Immediately the ladies set up a loud 
laugh, which was echoed by the standers-by. I was, I 
must own, a little disconcerted. ‘Upon my honour, I do 
not know, ladies ; I am afraid I have erred again in point 
of politeness; if I have, pray inform me, and I shall 
stand reproved.’—‘ Why,’ said Miss Sophy, ‘ what in the 
name of wonder were you thinking of to make so 
egregious a blunder as to talk of eating wine? Why the 
people, Iam sure, think you mad.’—‘ Pardon me, madam, 
| entreat you, for I transgress not designedly, but 
through ignorance. You asked me to eat milk, and now 
when I ask you to eat wine you laugh at me; pray 
where lies the difference between eating wine and eat- 
ing milk !’—‘ A very material difference,’ replied Sophy ; 
‘milk is allowed to be food, that is, both meat and 
drink.’—‘ Well, and pray may not wine be allowed to be 
food also? I am certain that the greatest part of the 
City macaronies subsist almost entirely upon it.’” 

The writer, who dates from Penrith, hopes some 
charitable correspondent will give a correct list of 
fashionable eatables. Epwarp Solty. 


“BiackTuorn Winter” (5" §. iii. 424.) —This 
term is not confined to Hampshire, still less to the 
neighbourhood of Winchester; I first remember 
hearing it used in Kent. There are generally 
some warm days at the end of March or beginning 
of April which bring the blackthorn into bloom, 
and which are followed by a cold period very 
sensibly called the blackthorn winter. 

Wituiam WIickHam. 


Moopy, tHe Actor (5 §, iii. 328, 375.)— 
From his excellent performance of Irish characters, 
it has generally been believed that this actor was 
born in Ireland, and Cork has been named as the 
place. But we now know for certain, from the in- 
scription on his gravestone at Barnes (given by 
your correspondent), that he was born in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes, London. No par- 
ticulars of his early life are known. He was born 
in 1727, and about 1750 was principal tragedian 
at the Norwich Theatre. He made his first 
appearance in London at Drury Lane Theatre, in 
the character of Thyreus in Antony and Cleopatra, 
January, 1759. He was an actor of great merit in 
various lines ; but his great excellence was in old 
men and Irish parts. The Theatrical Biography 
of 1772 says :— 

“‘Moody’s humorous manner of supporting Capt. 
O’Cutter got him so much reputation, not only with the 
town in general, but also with the critics, that even 
Churchill bore testimony to his merit. In the Register 
Office he added some characteristic features to the part 
of the Irishman, which convinced the public that he had 
no equal in that line. He was the principal —— of 
the Jubilee, and in the West Indian he played with such 
judgment and masterly execution as to divide applause 
with the author. 


He retired from the stage in 1796, but returned 
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to it for one night, June 26, 1804, at Covent 
warden. He died December 6, 1812. There isa 
fine portrait of him as the Irishman in the Register 
Office, and another as Teague in Bell’s edition of 
The Committee. Both are said to be excellent 
likenesses. Epwarp F. Rimspavtr. 


Princes AND Princesses (5* §. iii. 327, 438.) 
—What does HermentruDE mean about the title 
of prince having been restricted to the Prince of 
Wales? Were not all the sons of the sovereign 
commonly called so? Considered in the light of 
an official title, I doubt if they ever were called 
so, or even are called so now. The Prince of 
Wales alone sits, I believe, as Prince of Wales in 
the House of Lords, the rest of the royal family as 
dukes. The princely title is apparently a courtesy 
title, but how long it endures seems to be open to 
doubt. The prefix of royal highness belongs to 
all the children of the sovereign, and to the children 
of the sovereign’s sons, as shown in the case of his 
Royal Highness Prince Alfred of Edinburgh. 

SEBASTIAN, 


Gray’s “Sranzas wrote IN A Country 
Cuurcnyarpd” (5" §, iii. 100, 313, 398, 414, 
438.)—I have always thought that the first appear- 
ance of Gray’s Elegy was in the London Magazine 
for March, 1751, p. 134, and that this was the 
threatened publication to which he refers in his 
letter to Walpole of the 11th of February, 1751, 
as about to take place in the magazine of 
magazines ; in consequence of which he requests 
Walpole to let Dodsley have his copy of the poem 
for immediate publication. Mr. Freperick 
Locker (p. 438) speaks of the “ Grand Magazine 
of Magazines” as if there had really been a journal 
of that name, in place of its being only a gentle 
term of scorn used by Gray to indicate the London 
Magazine; and, moreover, he gives the date of 

ublication as 1750, in place of 1751. I should 

e glad to know if his copy really bears the former 
date. Epwarp Sotty. 


“Hr HAS SWALLOWED A YARD OF LAND !” (5% 
8. iii. 108, 174, 217, 373.)—One must go further 
back than the British Workman and 1856 for the 
origin of this saying. Here it is, for instance, and 
at second hand, too, in Eliza Cook’s Journal, Dec. 
15, 1849 :— 

“ HALF-A-PINT OF ALE== A YARD OF LAND. 

“Tt is not often, we dare say, that a man thinks, when 
he drinks ‘a gill of ale,’ he is swallowing a square yard 
of land! Yet so it is. There are 31,700,000 acres of 
land in England, the rental of which is £30,000,000, or 
19s. 2d. per acre. An acre, therefore, at twenty-five 
years’ purchase, is of the value of £23 19s. 2d., or 5,750 
pence. Divide this by 4,840 (the number of square 
yards in an acre), and you have a penny and a fifth as 
the average value of a square yard of English ground !— 
Gateshead Observer.” 

J. Rayner. 

Ashford. 





The following is from the Family Herald, 1846, 
No. 186 :— 

“« An Irish gentleman, resident in Canada, was desirous 
of persuading his sons to work as backwoodsmen, instead 
of frittering away their constitutions and money in 
luxuries and pleasure; and as champagne costs in 
America something more than a dollar a bottle, when- 
ever the old gentleman saw his sons raise the bright, 
sparkling mixture to their lips, he used humorously to 
exclaim to them, ‘ Ah, my boys, there goes an acre of land, 
trees and all !’—Sir F. Head’s Emigrant.” 

ws & We 


Tue Stance or THE Stock Excuance (5% §, 
iii. 369, 398.)—The principal elements of this pe- 
culiar slang are the words “ Bull,” “ Bear,” and 
“Lame Duck.” The earliest mention of the second 
of these terms with which I am acquainted is in 
a satire published by T. Bowles of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, and contemporary with the 
South Sea Bubble, c. 1720, styled The Bubbler’s 
Medley; it is No. 1610 in the Catalogue of Sa- 
tirical Prints in the British Museum. A print 
in the same collection, dated 1734, entitled The 
Stocks, &c., No. 2016, comprises a verse which so 
neatly includes two of the terms, and suggests the 
third, that I may be forgiven for quoting it :— 

“ But if Bull and Bear don’t tally, 
Out they waddle from the Alley ; 
And reduc’d to humbler state, sir, 
Curse Stock-jobbing and their fate, sir. 
Doodle, doodle, doo,” &c. 
In the print No. 2016 the “lame ducks” are 
“ waddling” away from the Stock Exchange. 
F,. G. STePHEns. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Monumental Inscriptions of the British West 
Indies, from the Earliest Date. With Genea- 
logical and Historical Annotations, from Ori- 
ginal, Local, and other Sources, illustrative of 
the Histories and Genealogies of the Eighteenth 
Century, the Calendars of State Papers, Peerages, 
and Baronetages ; with engravings of the Arms 
of the principal Families. Chiefly collected on 
the spot, by Captain J. H. Lawrence Archer. 
(Chatto & Windus.) ‘ 

Tue above title-page explains the purpose of this 

magnificent quarto volume. We need only add 

that Captain Archer has re-acted the part of Old 

Mortality, in the British West Indies, but with 

more extensive purposes, and under infnitely 

greater peril. His labours serve to connect the 
history of home with that of the colonies. The 
difficulties of the work, as regarded Jamaica, are 
thus alluded to by him :—“ In Jamaica most ot 
the handsome old mausoleums, being secluded 
from the town, and partially concealed by gigantic 
cacti, cashew, and mangrove trees, have been, 
from time to time, broken into and plundered, the 
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leaden coffins stolen, the marble tablets carried off 
and sold again for the like purposes, and the empty 
vault left for the lugubrious picnics of the ‘ dan- 

rous’ or, at any rate, idle classes, whose broken 
bottles, mingled with the relics of humanity, bear 
witness to the revelries by which they have been 
desecrated.” The searchers after quaint names and 
quainter epitaphs will find here what they seek ; 
but the volume has far higher objects than the 
satisfaction of such research, The history of the 
islands is told in a way to show how much can be 
detailed when a writer is gifted with the power of 
condensation. Jamaica, it is said, takes its name 
from St. James,sthe patron saint of Columbus ; 
but this is so likéthe old Indian name Xaymaca, 
isle of springs, that we incline to the latter as the 
one from which Jamaica is derived. 


Poetical and Dramatic Works of Thomas Ran- 
dolph. Now first Collected and Edited from 
the early copies and from MSS., with some ac- 
count of the Author, and occasional Notes. By 
W. Carew Hazlitt. (Reeves & Turner.) 

Mr. Carew Hazuirr’s practised hand has never 
been better or more successfully employed than on 
this excellent edition of the Sussex poet, who 
added a very fair share of lustre to the reigns of 
James and Charles I. Randolph took his early 
flight under the former king, and brought it to a 
too early close under the latter. Less than thirty 
years formed the space of the poet’s life—barely 
a dozen of working years within that space ; yet 
see what genius and industry could accomplish 
hand-in-hand. More than half-a-dozen plays,—for 
one, at least, has perished in manuscript,—among 
which The Muses’ Looking-Glass will ever demon- 
strate the master-hand. Therewith hundreds of 
verses, grave and gay, pious, and, in present view 
of things, a thought profane; light as air, and 
solid as the earth ; verses to charm a passing hour, 
and others to charm the memory fond in retaining 
them. We have no belief in the suggestion that 
Randolph shortened his life by too liberal devotion 
of his time among the tipplers. This suggested 
breakdown of a career has nothing better to make 
it pass than a “ probably.” A man of extremely 
riotous life could never have found leisure or wit 
for such work as Randolph accomplished. We 
congratulate the publishers on the very convenient 
form of this edition, and also on their having the 
services of an editor who seems to have thoroughly 
understood and perfectly enjoyed his work. One 
who knew Randolph said that the poet “loved 
sack and harmless mirth.” 
harmless we may be sure that the sack was not 
quaffed to excess. 


The Dramatic Unities in the Present Day. By 

EdwinSimpson. Second Edition. (Triibner& Co.) 
Mr. Stwpson’s pleasant and useful little book will 
interest all persons who love dramatic poetry. It 








is modestly styled a compilation of authorities on 
the above subject, but no one thought of such a com- 
pilation before. Mr. Simpson starts from the revival 
of letters, when Trissino, at the court of Leo X., in 
the year 1515, produced his Sofonisba, the first 
regular tragedy of those times, constructed on the 
strictest observation of the unities of action, time, 
and place. The fashion which the Italian took 
from the Greek a Frenchman took from the 
Italian ; Mairet adapted Trissino’s Sofonisba to 
the French stage at Rouen in 1629. Corneille, 
Racine, Voltaire, &c., followed the classical ex- 
ample, which continued to be a law with most 
French writers of tragedy till the complete infrac- 
tion of it in Victor Hugo’s Hernani, in 1830. 
Mr. Simpson gives good illustration of what the 
unities are,and what may come by following them. 
We might have good lines, but we could have but 
little action ; and, in spite of The Mourning Bride 
and Cato, the English stage has disdained, and 
will continue to disdain, to subject itself to the 
triple fetters, the application of which some critics 
recommend—the unities of time, place, and action. 


Tae Heap or Cuantes I. (5 S. iii. 340.)—Charles I. 
was buried in the vault of Henry VIII. in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, and his coffin was opened by command 
of, and in the presence of, the Prince Regent.on April 1, 
1813. Sir Henry Halford, who witnessed the disinter- 
ment, wrote an interesting account of the appearance 
and condition of the head, which was authenticated by 
the sign manual of the Regent. After remarking on the 
striking resemblance, which, even in its decayed state, it 
bore to the coins, busts, and especially the Vandyke 
pictures of the King, Sir Henry goes on to say :— 

“When the head had been entirely disengaged from 


| the attachments which confined it, it was found to be 





| to view. 


loose, and, without any difficulty, was taken up and held 
It was quite wet, and gave a greenish red 
tinge to paper and to linen which touched it. The back 
part of the scalp was entirely perfect, and had a remark- 
ably fresh appearance, the pores of the skin being more 
distinct, as they usually are when soaked in moisture, 
and the tendons and ligaments of the neck were of con- 
siderable substance and firmness. The hair was thick 






| at the back part of the head, and, in appearance, nearly 


black. A portion of it, which has since been cleaned 
and dried, is of a beautiful dark brown colour. That of 
the beard was a redder brown. On the back part of the 
head it was more than an inch in length, and had pro- 
bably been cut so short for the convenience of the exe- 
cutioner, or perhaps by the piety of friends soon after 
death, in order to furnish memorials of the unhappy 
king. 

“On holding up the head to examine the place of 


| separation from the body, the muscles of the neck had 
| evidently retracted themselves considerably, and the 


If the mirth was | 





fourth cervical vertebra was found to be cut through its 
substance transversely, leaving the surface of the 
divided portions perfectly smooth and even, an appear- 
ance which could have been produced only by a heavy 
blow inflicted with a very sharp instrument, and which 
furnished the last proof wanting to identify King 
Charles I. After this examination of the head, which 
served every purpose in view, and without examining 
the body below the neck, it was immediately restored t 
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its situation, the coffin was soldered up again, and the 
vault closed. 

“ Neither of the other coffins had any inscription upon 
them. The larger one, supposed on good grounds to 
contain the remains of King Henry VIII., measured six 
feet ten inches in length, and had been enclosed in an 
elm one of two inches in thickness; but this was 
decayed, and lay in small fragments near it. The leaden 
coffin appeared to have been beaten in by violence about 
the middle, and a considerable opening in that part of 
it exposed a mere skeleton of the king. Some beard 
remained upon the chin, but there was nothing to 
discriminate the personage contained in it. The smaller 
coffin, understood to be that of Queen Jane Seymonr, 
was not touched, mere curiosity not being considered by 
the Prince Regent asa sufficient motive for disturbing 
these remains.” 

I may remark that the King’s hair was not cut short 
for the convenience of the executioner, as Sir H. Halford 
supposes it might have been, as in the report of the 
execution given in the State Tria/s* it is mentioned that 
“he called to the Bishop for his Night Cap, and having 
put it on, he said to the Executioner, ‘Does my hair 
trouble you?’ who desired him to put it all under his 
Cap, which the King did accordingly, by the help of the 
Executioner and the Bishop.” And, subsequently, 
“Then the King said to the Executioner, ‘Is my Hair 
well?’” H. A. KENNEDY. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 

CoNTEMPORARY History is being written with some 
audacity. Remarkable illustrations of this were noticed 
in recent papal and anti-papal controversy. A later 
illustration is afforded by the American correspondent, 
in London, of a Chicago journal. He assures his Trans- 
atlantic readers that the peers of England attend Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey’s services, “clothed with their badges 
of nobility !” 

Mr. Joun Latovcne’s popular papers on Portuguese 
Travel, which have appeared in the New Quarterly 
Magazine, are shortly to be published by Messrs. Ward, 
Lock & Tyler, under the title of Travels in Portugal, 
with illustrations by the Right Hon. T. Sotheron 
Estcourt. 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL InstitTuTE.—/une 4.—Mr. 0. Morgan 
in the chair.—‘“ Notes on the Architecture of the Choir 
of Lincoln Cathedral, especially as to the Chronology of 
St. Hugh's Work,” by the Rev. E. Venables, and a me- 
moir “On the Identification of the Roman Stations 
* Navio’ and ‘ Aque,’ with Remarks on others in Derby- 
shire,” by Mr. W. T. Watkin, were read.—Lady C. 
Schreiber exhibited two fine early watches, Mr. Night 
ingale two early watch-cases and a watch, upon which 
the chairman made some observations.—Mr. Vernon 
showed a Swiss knife, fork, and spoon, with richly- 
carved handles, and a silver oar said to have belonged to 
the London Watermen’s Company.—Mr. Henderson 
brought a thirteenth century bronze casket, inlaid with 
silver, which had belonged to the Sultan of Mosul.—Mr 
Tregellas exhibited an étui case supposed to have 
belonged to the queen of Henry III. of France.—Sir 
J. C. Jervoise sent a bronze ring anda piece of semi- 
vitrified earthenware.— Miss Ffarington brought a four- 
teenth century seal of W. de Meles, and some early 
documents relating to the families of Meles and Ffaring- 
ton.—Mr. Soden-Smith exhibited three fragments of 
Roman glass; Mr. Waller a drawing of portion of the 
Roman wall of London; and Mr. Ranking an inscribed 
Babylonian brick, and a medal of the Emperor Maxi- 


* Six vols., fol., ed. 1730, vol. i. p. 997. 





Rotices to Corresponvents. 


Ayon.—“ Measures and not men,” a phrase which 
occurs as a quotation in a letter written by the Earl of 
Shelburne, July 11, 1765, is of earlier date than either 
Goldsmith or Burke, to both of whom it is commonly 
attributed. “ Measures, not men, have always been my 
mark,” is in Goldsmith’s Good-Natured Man (1768). 
“The cant of ‘ Not men, but Measures,’” is in Burke's 
Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents (1773). 

J. B.—Martial is undoubtedly right, and Milton cer. 
tainly wrong. Thea in Serapisislong. The old EB 
lish poets are not quite trustworthy in this matter. e 
know what Shakspeare makes of “ Hyperion’s curls”; 
Dryden has the second ¢ in Cleomenes alternately long 
and short, and Hughes’s Eumenes, in The Stege of 
Damascus, is altogether in antagonism with use and 
authority. 

W. B. should consult a spelling-book for his first 
query ; address the Heralds’ Office for his second; write 
to the secretaries of all the London clubs for his third; 
and advertise, in all the London papers, for the tailor in 
whom he is interested, in order to satisfy his fourth 
inquiry. “N. & Q.” cannot help him. 

J. F. History.—It is no Druidical remain at all, but 
simply a rough unhewn mass of stone (with, as far as we 
can remember, an appropriate inscription), placed in its 
present position within the past few years, and made to 
serve the purpose of a drinking fountain. 

T. 8.— 

“ Francais, qu’avez vous fait du héros que j’adore?” 
has no reference to Napoleon. It is to be found in Vol- 
taire’s Adelaide du Guesclin, Act i. sc. 2. 

D. W.—Co..xctor will be glad to hear from you; his 
address is, George Mackey, Erdington, near Birmingham. 

Petrus.—On the earliest opportunity after he has 
kindly forwarded, in confidence, his name and address. 

H. C. W. (Dublin) has only to give himself the trouble 
of opening a dictionary to find how the word is spelt. 

E. 8. (Park House).—Much obliged by your kind 
communication. 

D. C. E.—“ The Crisis” next week. 
forwarded. 

S1toma.—*“ A Question,” &c., next week. 

W. M. 8.—Forwarded to Mr. Tuoms. 

EpwarpD Soiiy.—Thanks for the hint. 


A proof shall be 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








Tue Most Economica Mops or LicutTiyse PREMISES, 
where natural daylight is obstructed, owing to the small size 
of windows or the proximity of buildings, is by adapting one 
of those usefal Daylight Reflectors. Mr. Chappuis, the 
patentee, of 69, Fleet Street, manufactures them of various 
qualities, in order to suit the purse of rich and poor. They are 
in general use all over London, and in almost every town of 
the United Kingdom. With the aid of this invention gas 
being done away with in daytime, the twofold purpose of 
health and economy can be served thereby.—{ADVERTISE- 
MENT.] 








